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are ever uppermost in the minds of those at the Central Markets. Both 


are very much dependent upon each other. 


Services rendered patrons of the markets are more numerous and ex- 
acting than ever before. Costs of keeping the markets open for your 
convenience and necessity continue to increase—and yet charges for 


all services are kept at the minimum and you pay only for actual use. 





Whether you sell your Lambs on a Central Market or not—you still 
derive all the benefits therefrom thru their continued existence. If the » 
markets were not to continue you would not know what your Lambs were 


actually worth. 


Consider what your condition would be without Central Markets, cash 
sales at any time, liquid values, ability to obtain loans because of this, etc. 
You help both yourself and your neighbor every time you ship to a 
Central Market... You damage both yourself and your neighbor when 


you do not. 


Feeder livestock 85% rates go into effect 
to and thru the markets on August Ist, 
including sale-in-transit — making it all 
the more imperative that you ship to a 


Central Market where the demand for 








feeders is concentrated, if you desire the 


most money obtainable. 
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Armour and Company was founded 
74 years ago and has grown on 
a policy of service. 


Armour serves America’s families 
with fine meats and meat by- 
products, through modern, effi- 
cient processing and distribution. 
And Armour also serves the 
American Farmer, in several im- 


that will increase public demand 
and thereby widen and strengthen 
the livestock market. 


Armour’s advertising is a vital 
and economical factor in building 
new business for dozens of Armour 
products . .. thereby making it 
possible to maintain the daily de- 
mand for your livestock. 


E AMERICAN FARMER 





And three-fourths of every dollar 
realized from Armour products 
goes back to you, the American 
livestock raisers. 


These are a few examples of Ar- 
mour service to you. They are the 
result of a policy of real and far- 
sighted partnership between you 
and this company. 


portant ways. For example: 


Armour and Company maintains 
a ready cash market for livestock 
and produce, the year ’round. 


Armour’s research experts are con- 
stantly at work to find new ways 
of processing meats of all kinds 

. hew types of meat products 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 











Member Agencies of the 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
MERIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS TO THE CENTRAL MARKETS 


Market your lambs the cooperative way and assist in letting volume operate as a 
factor in determining prices. 


Member agencies of the National marketed approximately 21/2 million sheep in 1940. 


“Operating on 35 Leading Markets”’ 


CHICAGO PRODUCERS COMMISSION PRODUCERS COMMISSION 


ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 
Chicago Sioux City 
PRODUCERS COMMISSION PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City So. St. Joseph, Mo. 


PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake — Ogden — Los Angeles 


PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
Omaha 


‘In the Hands of a Friend from Beginning to End” 




















Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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G&D. Werdiaw.............22... Del Rio, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 


F. A. Ellenwood............ Red Bluff, California 
Pl Ae Monn caccnarenceicaccecconed Burley, Idaho 
Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly............ Deer Lodge, Montana 
T. J. Drumheller............ Walla Walla, Wash. 
ee Craig, Colorado 


Secretary-Treasurer 
¥. R. Marshali.............. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Geo. H. Wilbur. Mesa, Arizona 
J. K. Sexton Willows, California 
M. E. Noonen Kremmling. Colorado 
H. B. Soulen Weiser, Idaho 
W. G. Gilbert. Dillon, Montana 
Gordon Griswold Elko, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee San Mateo, New Mexico 
Mac Hoke Pendleton, Oregon 
: re Rapid City, South Dakota 
J. Price Maddox Sweetwater, Texas 
Don Clyde. Heber, Utah 
A. E. Lawson Yakima, Washington 
(So RR McKinley, Wyoming 


Organizations Affiliated with the 
National Wool Growers Association 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


14 East Jefferson Street, Phoenix 
Eugene Campbell President 
Jerrie W. Lee Secretary 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 

















J. K. Sexton President 
W. P. Wing. Secretary 
COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Fruita 
M. E. N n President 
W. C. Osborn Secretary 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


316 Noble Building, Boise 
H. B. Soulen President 
M. C. Claar. Secretary 








MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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W. G. Gilbert. President 

Paul Etchepare S tary 


NEVADA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 449, Gazette Building, Reno 
Gordon Griswold President 
J. Sheehan pare Secretary 


NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee President 

Miss Isabel B Secretary 


OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Pendleton 
Mac Hoke President 
W. A. Holt Secretary 


























TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSN. 


Cactus Hotel Building, San Angele 
J. Price Maddox President 
A. K. Mackey. Secretary 


UTAH WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Beneficial Life Building, Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde President 
J. A. Hooper. Secretary 


WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Miller Building, Yakima 
T. J. Drumheller. President 
A. E. Lawson Secretary 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA SHEEP GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 




















Belle Fourche 
Walter Cunningham President 
Carl Scheideg Secretary 








WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
McKinley ° 
John A. Reed President 
J. B. Wilson Secretary 
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sheep and Wool Affairs 


ERE has been no material change in the wool market 

during the past month. In July we reported that the 
ontracts for woolen materials as awarded in June and early 
July would require about 50 million pounds of domestic 
ool, A good many of the successful mill bidders had 
lady taken options on the wool required to cover the 
orders they received and there was no rise in the market 
»s a result of the new business. The report of wool stocks 
for June 28 showed that the mills as a whole had consider- 
uble stocks of domestic wool, much of which no doubt was 
acquired by purchases of early contracts made by dealers 
with growers. 


Boston prices still are based on prices of Australian 
wool sold to American mills by the British Government. So 
Jong as these prices are continued, a material advance at 
Boston is unlikely. Naval action in the Pacific which would 
‘nterrupt shipments from Australia could cause a differeat 
situation. 


The June 28 report of wool stocks, which appears on 
page 12, again shows that nothing approaching a wool short- 
age is now imminent. The mills have been forehanded in 
laying in large stocks of foreign wool while they were 
obtainable. 


In Wyoming and Texas there are considerable weights 
of 1941 wool in growers’ hands, in addition to the tonnage 
held for western auctions or on consignment to eastern 
houses. The differential set up in favor of domestic wools 
for government use is effective, but in the regular course of 
business the government will not be making further exten- 
sive orders until the mills have caught up on present con- 
tracts—around the end of this year. A decision to increase 
the number of men in military service would change the 
picture. 


Less than 100 million pounds of wool has been delivered 
in this country for the “iron reserve” supply which was 
supposed to reach 250 million pounds. Space on ships from 
Australia has been used by the British Government first 
for carriage of wools sold outright to the American trade. 


The President and Leon Henderson, head of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, have finally 
presented Congress with a bill which, if enacted, would 
grant broad powers for establishing price ceilings on prac- 
lically all commodities. The bill will probably pass the 
House this month but is unlikely to get through the Senate 
before fall. Agricultural organizations are in a position to 
head off any provision that would permit ceiling prices 
below the parity basis. And now that the cotton market 
has caught up with the 1909-14 parity, a new and higher 
parity is demanded and probably will be received. 





Mention is being made of the 1920-29 period as a basis 
for cotton. Any action that would raise cotton parity would 
also raise the wool level. It is too early to see the outcome. 
The National Wool Growers Association will have repre- 
sentation in Washington while the question is under con- 
sideration. There is no discussion of wool prices as yet; 
in fact, the higher officials who were consulted in June then 
agreed that wool prices had not advanced so much as had 
most of the other commodities. 








LAMB MARKETS 


ULY passed without bringing the break in lamb prices it 
usually delivers and which amounted to $2 in 1940. 


Pelt values reflect the stronger wool market and are 
70 cents (per hundred of live lamb) above a year ago. 


New York carcass prices declined around $3 during the 
month, as they did in 1940, but also averaged $3 above 
last year. 


The comparative stability appears to have been due, 
in part, to better distribution of receipts. Also the weekly 
receipts at twelve markets have been uniformly lower than 
in July of 1940. June lamb slaughter through June and the 
first week of July was a little lower than last year but has 
since increased, though not sufficiently to burden the 
dressed trade. With a larger part of this 1941 crop in shape 
to go direct to slaughter the supply of feeder lambs promises 
to be cut down and contract figures in the country have 
advanced some. 


Seasonal conditions have not forced shipping to any 
extent. In nearly all areas there is abundance of good feed, 
and lambs are being topped out as they are ready. Also 
the percentage and quality of fats is high, which is a real 
aid to the packers in putting the product into channels of 
consumption. 


This season has brought an important change in the 
distribution of live lambs. Three large packers now have 
buyers at Ogden, and Iowa and eastern killers still fill orders 
at that market. This has caused some drop in salable 
arrivals at Denver. It is yet too early to judge what change 
may have been worked in buyer competition, but it means 
changing hands close to the source of supply even though 
the points of actual slaughter may not have been affected. 








No Tariff Action 


O DATES have been set for com- 
mittee hearings on the twin bills, 
Senate 1613 and House 5032, proposing 
to remove import duties of materials 
for defense and to grant broad powers 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in sus- 
pending duties and import restrictions. 
The measures were referred to the Tar- 
iff Commission for report. 

In connection with the pending trade 
agreements with Argentine and Uru- 
guay, no announcements have been 
made. 

Negotiations on a supplementary 
trade agreement with Cuba are discus- 
sed in this issue. 





Henderson Not Considering 


Control of Livestock Prices 


HORTLY after the ceiling on price 
of hides was set at 15 cents, repre- 
sentatives of western cattle and sheep 
raisers discussed the situation at the 
office of Leon Henderson, price admin- 
istrator. 

Congressman Coffee, a cattle raiser 
of Nebraska, headed the delegation. 
His statement before the House of 
Representatives followed the meeting, 
and the letter from Mr. Henderson 
which he presented showed plainly 
that there had been no intention by the 
price authorities at Washington to at- 
tempt to control prices of livestock or 
meats. Full text of Mr. Coffee’s state- 


ment follows: 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted, I am inserting a 
letter from Leon Henderson, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, which gives some assurance 
to the livestock industry that no action is 
contemplated to place a price ceiling on 
meat. 

Since many cattle feeders have recently 
sold their fat cattle at prices below cost of 
production, some encouragement to con- 
tinue feeding operations is necessary. Other- 
wise, numerous corn belt farmers would be 
inclined to sell their corn to the govern- 
ment under the loan program and let their 
feed lots remain idle. 

The following representatives of producer 
organizations attended the conference with 
the O. P. A. C. S. hereinafter referred to: 
F. E. Mollin, secretary, American National 
Live Stock Association; E. W. Sheets, sec- 
retary, United States Live Stock Association; 


B. B. Brumley, president, National Live 
Stock Marketing Association; J. B. Wilson, 
secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers; Fred 
R. Marshall, secretary, National Wool 

Growers Association; W. J. Miller, secre- 

tary, Kansas Live Stock Association; and 

C. J. Abbott, director, Nebraska Stock 

Growers Association. 

This conference which I attended had 
two objectives from the producers’ stand- 
point. The first was to protest the low 
price ceiling that had been placed on hides 
and the second was to obtain some assur- 
ance that no price ceiling would be placed 
on the principal livestock product, meat. 
Since the Department of Agriculture has 
encouraged meat production to meet the 
emergency, the livestock feeders who have 
been fearful of a price ceiling being estab- 
lished will welcome the assurance contained 
in the following letter from Leon Hen- 
derson: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
AND CIVILIAN SUPPLY 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1941 

Hon. Harry B. Coffee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Coffee: Following our recent 
meeting with the representatives of the live- 
stock producers, I want to assure you again 
that the step which we have taken in this 
Office to check the speculative increase in 
hide prices should not be taken as indicating 
that we are contemplating action on live- 
stock prices or the price of meat. 

While under present circumstances you 
will understand that no one can make any 
long-range promises, I do want you to know 
that no such step has at any time been 
under consideration in this Office, nor do 
I see any present likelihood of such action. 
I would be very disturbed if anticipation 
of such a step should handicap the stocking 
of feeders during the coming year, and | 
would like livestock producers to know that 
I keenly appreciate the importance of main- 
taining a fair margin between the cost of 
feeder cattle and the price of finished stock. 
I know that a good many farmers are feed- 
ing cattle this year on a very narrow margin 
over the high prices paid for feeder stock 
and that actual losses have been consider- 
able, in spite of a relatively strong beef 
market. Protection of feeder margins, as 
well as fair returns, must always be a factor 
in any consideration of cattle or meat prices. 

Our action on hide prices, including kid 
and calf skins, was to meet a special situa- 
tion more or less peculiar to this commodity. 
A speculative movement in these prices de- 
veloped during the spring which led to for- 
ward buying of shoes and other leather prod- 
ucts, heavy forward buying of leather from 
tanneries, and heavy buying of hides by the 
tanneries themselves. This promised to re- 
flect in unreasonable prices for leather prod- 
ucts and eventually a liquidation which 
would react on prices throughout the indus- 
try. In late May the Army found it neces- 
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sary to reject bids on a million pain J 
Army shoes and approximately one-quin, 
million pairs of Civilian Conservation (jp 
shoes, and this Office took steps to chy 
the spiral. We had no thought whaty, 
in seeking to control livestock prices, 
I would appreciate any steps that J 
may be able to take to place this interpr 
tation of our action before the livesta heat 
producers. egard 
Sincerely yours, rade | 

Leon Henderson, Administrato; bust 2 
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Imports from Tierra del [1%:?. 
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Fuego Not Imminent 
the a 


ERE were recurring rumors du} onsic 

ing July about immediate substanfjions 
tial imports of lamb from the proving) 
of Tierra del Fuego, following the a 
nouncement of the Attorney Genera\fi™e 
opinion that it could be considered apt" 
a foreign country (July Wool Growege™® 
page 7). On the basis of that opinin§” : 
such importations could be permitte/)*3* 
under Section 306 (a) of the Tari 
Act, if the island were declared frefpanc 
from foot-and-mouth disease by thifinto. 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the UPjista 
S. Department of Agriculture. Whilios ( 
discounting all rumors of immediat§that 
imports, the Secretary of the Nationl§the 
Wool Growers Association asked DrBchar 
J. R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau igre 
Animal Industry, for a statement an 
regard to the situation at the presetl 
time. Dr. Mohler, in replying on Jul 
30, said: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
July 22 regarding reports in the press tha 
several million pounds of fresh lamb wil} § 
be imported from Tierra del Fuego, as this, 
result of the opinion of the Attorney Ger 
eral in respect to the status of that Islani 
under Section 306 (a) of the Tariff Actp'@ 

In reply you are advised that the provipgar 
sions of the said Section 306 (a) are stilBGg 
applicable to the specified animals or prof, y, 
ucts from Argentina, including Tierra df 
Fuego, in the same manner as heretofore }” 
No action has been taken by this Depart}! 
ment or by the Treasury Department Wft0) 
permit the entry of fresh meats from Tiettif on 
del Fuego on the basis of the Attorney Gerf,), 
eral’s opinion dated May 16, and it is under 
stood that none will be taken unless o 
until some further determination of preset! 
conditions on the Island can be made. | 
appears, therefore, that there is no foundt 
tion for the press reports or the statement on 
in the letter you mention having receives 
* * * to the effect that the importation Of (, 
9 million pounds of fresh lamb from Tiett 
del Fuego is imminent. 
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a Trade Agreement with 

ation 

P. Cuba 

Whatsoy, 

ices, E Department of State at Wash- 

that yy ington, D. C., has announced that 

; livers hearing will be held, September 8, 
7 egarding a revision of the original 

rade agreement with Cuba dated Au- 
nistrator Myst 24, 1934, and amended by a sup- 


lementary agreement on December 18, 
) del #939. 


ent Sugar, beef, veal, and tobacco are 
the agricultural products listed to be 

nOrs duonsidered for possible further reduc- 

Substanfions of United States duties. 

PTovinge 


4 the a 
General’ 
dered a 
Grower 
Opinion 
ermitted 
> Tarif 
red fre 


| The regular duty on Cuban sugar 
nder a special treaty was made 80 per 
ent of the rates prescribed in the 
Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. The rate 
was further reduced through the trade 
agreement of 1934. 





















In January, 1939, the Senate Fi- 
ance Committee conducted an inquiry 
by thiinto charges that Colonel Fulgencio Ba- 
f the UBtista, chief of the Constitutional Army 
- Whilifof Cuba (now President) had stated 
umediatithat agreement had been reached with 
Nationfthe Department of State respecting 
ked Dr changes in the terms of the 1934 trade 
Ireau WiBagreement. This statement was made 
ment iin November, 1938, just prior to the 
presetifannouncement by the State Department 
on Juljof hearings to be held on January 3, 
1939, concerning revision of the Cuban 


letter dBasreement of 1934. 
ress that 


mb wilh Secretary of State Hull, when ques- 
a a timed by Senator O’Mahoney before 
t Islan te Senate Finance Committee on Jan- 
iff Actuary 13, 1939, was very evasive re- 
e provifgarding commitments to the Cuban 
are stilf Government in advance of the regular 
We and supposedly public procedure. The 
-etofores USAt duties were not changed at that 
Depart-p ime, and it appears to be the plan now 
nent w#t0 make further reductions in the duty 
n Tier mm Cuban sugar. Such reductions would 
°y GeBaso apply on imports from any other 


: under. 
rless org OUntry. 


present 
ade. It 
founds 
itement 
eceived 
tion of 

Tierti 


The United States has already ac- 
corded Cuba a 20 per cent cut in duties 
imports from that country. The rea- 
sn for proposing lower duties on 
Cuban beef, which would of course 
apply on any other actual imports, can 








Association Committee 
Meetings 


Salt Lake City 


Monday, August 25: 10 A. M. 


Meeting of Wool Promotion Com- 
mittee — Offices National Wool 
Growers Association 


Monday, August 25: 7:30 P. M. 


Public Conference with the Grazing 
Service relative to Taylor Grazing 
Fees and Other Matters — Hotel 
Utah. 


Tuesday, August 26: 6:30 P. M. 


Meeting of Executive Committee — 
Hotel Utah. 











be judged from these excerpts from re- 
ports in recent issues of Foreign Crops 
and Markets, a publication issued by 
the Department of Agriculture: 


Fresh beef was the only class showing an 
increase in 1940 imports, from 2,354,000 
pounds in 1939 to 12,559,000 pounds in 
1940, practically all of Cuban origin. The 
Cuban Government has recently shown 
much interest in developing and protecting 
the cattle industry. In January, 1940, the 
government authorized a loan of $100,000 
to the Cuban Cooperative Packing Com- 
pany for the construction of a meat pack- 
ing plant for packing meat for export. The 
preamble to the decree recites that the Na- 
tional Economy urgently requires the diver- 
sification of agricultural products that may 
be exported, among them the products of 
the cattle industry. Cattle numbers in Cuba 
average about 5,000,000, ten per cent of 
which are slaughtered annually for domestic 
consumption. The present surplus appears 
to be the result of a decrease in domestic 
consumption on account of a decline in 
consumer purchasing power. (February 10, 
1941 issue Foreign Crops and Markets.) 


Fresh or frozen beef imports showed a 
further increase in the first quarter of 1941, 
amounting to 9,084,000 pounds against 
508,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1940. 
Practically all of this type was from Cuba. 
Cuban beef enters the United States at a 
rate 20 per cent below the regular tariff of 
6 cents per pound. This beef is sold prin- 
cipally in New York. Some is used by res- 
taurants and hotels, and the remainder is 
sold on the regular market. It is marked 


with the Bureau of Animal Industry stamp 
as well as the Cuban stamp. Fresh and 
frozen beef imports into the United States 
represent a very small percentage of fed- 
erally inspected slaughter in this country 
(seven-tenths of 1 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1941) and an even smaller per- 
centage of total production of beef and 
veal. (May 12, 1941 issue Foreign Crops 
and Markets. ) 





Utah Wool Growers’ 
Midsummer Gathering 


HE relation of sheep production to 

the National Defense Program, 
predatory animal control, grazing prac- 
tices, research in forage conditions, 
methods of efficient production, and 
the work of the Women’s Auxiliary 
were among the principal topics han- 
dled by well-informed speakers at the 
one-day midsummer meeting of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association held 
at Price on July 17. 


President Clyde, who presided at the 
meeting, told the Utah sheepmen that 
rising prices, more extensive markets, 
and excellent range conditions give 
promise of a good year for them, but 
warned that profits should be used to 
reduce indebtedness because “the emer- 
gency boom now in force will not last 
forever” and “less favorable conditions 
are bound to ensue.” 


He also decried the practice of per- 
mitting cattle on the range too early 
in the spring as they later drift to 
lower ranges where the sheep should be 
and leave little forage for them when 
they come in November. “Proper sea- 
sonal use must be established and ad- 
hered to,” he stated. “If7an area is 
designated for one class of stock, an- 
other should not be allowed to ‘top’ 
the range.” 


The place of the sheep industry in 
the National Defense Program was 
discussed by Secretary James A. Hoop- 
er, who contended that the Army is not 
using enough lamb because its cost has 
been based on chop and leg cuts, where- 
as the cost of beef and pork has been 
based on the entire carcass. The press- 
ing problem of excessive number of 
big game was fully considered. 








Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 


Colorado Wool Growers Assn., Glen- 
wood Springs: August 13-15. 

Wyoming Wool Growers Assn., 
Cheyenne: August 19-21. 


RAM SALES 

New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
August 15. 

Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton: August 
22. 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT LAKE 
CITY: August 26-27, 

Nevada Ram Sale, Elko: September 
13. 

Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper: Septem- 
ber 16-17. 

Eastern Montana Ram Sale, Miles 
City: September 24. 

Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello: 
September 27. 

Beaverhead Ram Show and Sale, Dil- 
lon, Montana: September 29. 

Western Slope Sheep Breeders’ Ram 
Sale, Montrose, Colorado: October 
13. 

SHOWS 

Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Portland: October 4-11. 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: October 18-25. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 29-December 
6. 











Rambouillet Breeders 
Change Headquarters, 
Elect Officers 


CTION of the American Rambou- 
illet Sheep Breeders Association 
at San Angelo, Texas, on July 29, 
moved the association offices to San 
Angelo from Marysville, Ohio, accept- 
ed the resignation of Mrs. Dwight 
Lincoln as secretary, and placed Bill 
Littleton of Ozona, Texas, in that posi- 
tion. Victor I. Pierce, prominent breed- 
er of Ozona, was elected president of 
the association, succeeding John K. 
Madsen, who has served two years, and 
Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah, 
was made vice president. Newly named 
directors are E. F. Patterson, Mayfield, 
New York; Robert Miller, Davis, Cal- 
ifornia; William Olsen, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah; and Minor McVay of Eden, 
Texas. 
Tribute was paid by resolution to the 
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work of the late Colonel Dwight 1, 
coln, secretary of the organizatioy J 
to the time of his death in 1930 
to his widow who has held the posit 
since that time. Much of the progr, 
not only of the organization but of 
breed itself is attributable to Col 
Lincoln, who, a breeder himself. y, 
instrumental in spreading Rambo 
lets over the world through shipmey 
to many foreign countries. Mrs, Ling} 
told of her intention to retire at 4 
annual meeting of the Rambouillet p- 
in Salt Lake City last August, whe, 
gold watch was presented to her a 
token of appreciation of her untiry 
efforts. 

Organized in Pontiac, Michigan \ 
: 1883, this was the 53rd annual meg, 

V. I. (Vic) Pierce, Ozona, Texas, newly elected ° a * 
President of the American Rambouillet ing of the American Rambouili 
Sheep Breeders Association. Breeders Association. Its present x 

tive membership totals 448, of whic 

258 reside in Texas. 








No Dates Set for Resumptio 
Public Domain Hearings 










due to the legislative situation, it w 
impossible to set even a tentative dal 
for the resumption of the special wes 
ern hearings on matters pertaining t 
the administration of the public d@ 
main. Authorized by resolution la 
year, the only hearings held thus fa 
were conducted in Ely and Elko, Ne 
ee oe eee jo” “ vada, on June 24 and 26, respectively 
Breeders Association. this year. 


MESSAGE received at the offic 
of the National Wool Growess 
Association on July 25 from R. F. Can: 
alier, clerk of the Senate Committee uff 
Public Lands and Surveys, stated tha! 











ARIZONA MAKES QUOTA PAYMENT 


July 14, 1941 
To the National Wool Growers Association: 
We hand you herewith our check in the amount of $302.78, which repre- 





sents a voluntary contribution by our members to your Association in appre- 
ciation of the valuable work you are doing in Washington. 

We expect to have another check for you of about the same amount 
within the next fifteen days. | 

We are sorry that we have not been able to keep up regular assessments | 
but the "pickings'’ have been pretty tough down here as our sheep population 
is getting smaller—that is, the sheep population upon which we could collect 
dues is now less than 300,000 head. 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 
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[S41 Lamb Production 


E National Defense Program has 

changed the course of many a 
stream of thought and action. Last 
summer the National Wool Growers 
Association commenced what it con- 
sidered an excellent method of build- 
ing up purchases of lamb by giving cus- 
tomers an opportunity to sample the 
less expensive cuts properly cooked. 
Store demonstrations were conducted 
in Kansas City under the direction of 
J. M. Jones, assistant secretary of the 
National Association, from July through 
October, with the expectation that the 
program could be expanded into other 
territory this year. 

But this year Uncle Sam is feeding 
over a million of his boys on the best 
the land produces, and the funds al- 
lotted for lamb promotion work in the 
budget of the National Wool Growers 


Association are to be used in showing 


Amy cooks at various forts how they 
can cut and cook lamb in the most eco- 
nomical and appetizing ways. This 


Bptogram was started in March by the 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 
(June Wool Grower, page 11), on 
funds furnished by the Colorado-Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeders Association and 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
dation, with Messrs. R. O. Roth and 
Frank Boles, Board specialists in 


charge. National Association funds will 
carry the work from July through Oc- 
tober under the following schedule, 
which is subject to modification: 


July 14-15—Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 16-17—Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

July 18-19—Erie Proving Ground, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 

July 21—Wright & Patterson Fields, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

July 22-23—Fort Thomas, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

August 2—Camp Robinson, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

August 4-9—Fort Leonard Wood, Rol- 

la, Missouri. 

August 11—Camp McCoy, Sparta, Wis- 
consin. 

August 12-13—Fort Snelling, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. 

August 15-16—Fort Meade, Sturgis, South 
Dakota. 

August 18-23—Fort Francis E. Warren, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

August 25-26—Lowry Field, Denver, 
Colorado. 

August 27—Fort Logan, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

August 28-30—Fort Douglas, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

September 2-3 — Boise Airport, Boise, 
Idaho. 

September 4-6—Wright Field, Spokane, 
Washington. 

September 
Washington. 


8-13—Fort Lewis, Tacoma, 


R. O. Roth, who with Mr. Boles conducts the 
lamb demonstrations at Army posts. 


September 15-20—Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

September 22-27—Fort Ord, Monterey, 
California. 

September 29-October 4—Camp Roberts, 
Paso Robles, California. 

October 6-11—Camp San Luis Obispo, 
California. 

October 13-18—Camp Hahn, California. 

October 20-25—-Camp Callan, San Diego, 
California. 
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Institute’s Statement on 
Packer Indictment 


The American Meat Institute 
issued the following statement on 
July 10 in regard to the indict- 
ments returned against it and 
some of its members on June 19 
by a Federal Grand Jury sitting 
in Chicago (July Wool Grower, 


page 8). 

ESE indictments would appear to 

be based upon assumptions for 
which we know of no justification. We 
can find nothing in the generalities in 
the indictments that justify any con- 
clusion that there has been any irregu- 
lar or illegal activity or anything con- 
trary to the public interest. We can 
find nothing that deserves direct com- 
ment either by this organization or on 
behalf of its members. 

However, we are reminded that in a 
statement issued before the investiga- 
tion by the Grand Jury ever began, 
representatives of the Department of 
Justice alleged that the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar had shrunk 
considerably in the last two or three 
decades and then it was implied that 
somehow, somewhere along the line 
somebody was getting unjust profits. 

This point of view apparently under- 
lies the general food investigation which 
has been going on for several months 
and which has resulted in charges 
against many food industries. It would 
seem that the meat industry’s turn to 
have charges made against it in this 
campaign now has arrived. 

So that the public may understand the 
facts, we desire to point out that those 
who make comparisons showing that 
the farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar has shrunk, usually neglect so 
include among the causes for the shrink- 
age increased wages, increased taxes, 
increased cost of buildings and ma- 
chinery and increased costs in many 
other directions. We do not believe ‘t 
justified to ignore such increases when 
reference is made to decreases in the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar. 


To consumers of meat as well as to 
retail dealers and farmers who produce 
livestock, we say: The industry’s rec- 
ord of service speaks for itself. We 
know that our activities have been hon- 


est, open and above board and in the 
interest of the entire livestock and meat 
industry and the consumer. 

To the implication that earnings in 
this industry have been unjust, we wish, 
on behalf of the 375 companies com- 
prising our membership from coast to 
coast, to direct the attention of all in- 
terested persons to the fact that over 
the last ten-year period the earnings of 
the meat packing industry averaged less 
than one cent per dollar of sales as 
compared with nearly four cents per 
dollar of sales for all manufacturing 
industries. These earnings are so small 
as not to affect noticeably the price of 
meat to the consumer or the return re- 
ceived by farmers for livestock. The 
meat packing industry’s return on in- 
vestment in that period averaged about 
2.90 per cent as compared with about 
6.10 per cent in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. These data are based on 
income tax returns. 

The American Meat Institute has no 
desire to enter into a controversy in 
the press with representatives of the 
Department of Justice investigating the 
food industries, but we do feel that we 
are entitled to bring accurate informa- 
tion to the attention of the public in 
view of the fact that we have had no 
opportunity to examine statements 
which were made in an ex parte (one- 
sided) proceeding before the Grand 
Jury, nor have we had opportunity to 
examine material and statements made 
to the Grand Jury upon which these 
indictments were based. 

It should be emphasized that Grand 
Jury investigations are ex parte pro- 
ceedings and that it is not the province 
of a jury to determine either guilt or 
innocence. The courts decide these 
questions. 





Increased Appropriation for 
Predator and Rodent Control 


A TOTAL of $949,300 was appropri- 

ated by Congress for predator 
and rodent control by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the present fiscal 
year, which began July 1. This is an 
increase of $100,000 over last year’s 
appropriation, and 77 per cent of the 
increase has been allocated for field 
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work in predatory animal control jpy G 
western states, D. D. Green, chig 
the Division of Predator and Ro 
Control, states. 

As the appropriation bill passed 
House of Representatives, the amop 
approved for predator and rodent ¢y 
trol was $849,300. The Senate incre, 
ed the amount to $1,000,000, and 4 ‘ 
$949,300 figure came out of the qj 
gressional conference. 





Cattlemen Ask Changes § «! 
In Grazing Fee Appraisal | (3 





















HE executive committee of { 
American National Live Stock 4 
sociation, following a conference yi 
Director R. H. Rutledge and oth 
officials of the Grazing Service of { 
Department of the Interior in Color 
Springs, Colorado, July 18 and | 
adopted the following resolution on th 
proposed method of assessing fees {iy 
grazing on Taylor districts: 
Resolved, That the summary of the stu 
be amended to include interest of 5 per ce 
on the total investment in ranch land 4 
improvements, including the livestock, 
$40 per animal unit of the carrying capaci 
in cattle, and that the fee, when so dete: 
mined, be subject to revision from year 
year on the basis of market price fluctw 
tion, and from a base period to be agtet 
upon; and be it further 
Resolved, That the final results of t 
studies be resubmitted to users of the sr 
eral states for their approval. 
Unalterable opposition was also voir | 
ed by the cattlemen’s committee @§ | 
price fixing; to H.R. 5032 and S. 16l 
which would permit duty-free entrant 
into this country of all onal : 
necessary for national defense; and ti 
the Gillette Bill, $.1199, which, in th 
committee’s opinion, would restrict pip 
ducer’s right to market his livestod 
as he sees fit. 
The committee also condemned tl 
declaration that the province of Tiernil 
del Fuego was “in effect” a separalt 
country as a subterfuge to break dow 
the sanitary embargo against livestoc 
importations from countries in whit 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. 
Producers were also urged to col 
form to the Secretary of Agriculture! 
request that cattle marketings be it- 
creased. 
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Good Ram Sales in Texas 





TOP price of $1005 was recorded 
in the 3rd annual San Angelo 
(Texas) Sheep Show and Sale, July 
29-31. It was paid by Jeff Owens, son 
of J. W. Owens of Ozona, Texas, for 
a yearling Rambouillet stud ram bred 
by Lloyd White of Fort Stockton, Tex- 
as, and awarded championship honors 
in the Rambouillet division of the show. 
The increasing popularity of Corrie- 
dales in Texas was shown in the record- 
smashing sale of a Malcolm Moncreiffe 
(Big Horn, Wyoming) yearling (also 
show champion) to Sol Kelly of Sonora, 
Texas, at $600, reported to be the high- 
est price ever paid for a Corriedale in 
the United States. 

The entire lot of Rambouillets, 482, 
averaged $70.85. The 31 animals se- 
lected by the sifting committee of the 
sale to be sold singly averaged $244.10. 
Some of the high sales in this class were 
one at $400 by R. O. Sheffield, one at 
$375 by Claude Owens, one at $370 
by V. I. Pierce, three at $300 by J. W. 
Owens, L. F. Hodges, and R. O. Shei- 
field, all of Texas, and one at $270 by 
George L. Beal & Sons of Ephraim, 
Utah. In sales of pens of five, Wynn 
§. Hansen of Collinston, Utah, was 
high at $170 and John K. Madsen sec- 
ond at $160. Madsen also sold the 
high pen of ten at $115 a head. 

An average of $53.75 was made on 
the 356 Corriedales sold, and the thir- 
teen single studs averaged $190.76. 
King Brothers Company of Laramie, 
Wyoming, made second place in the 
sale with a stud selling at $250, while 
A. L. King of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
sold a single ram at $210, Malcolm 
Moncreiffe one at $190 and Corriedale 
Inc. of Denver, Colorado, one at $185 
and another at $175. High pen lots 
were sold by Moncreiffe at $75 a piece 
for four head, $70 for five. King 
Brothers sold a pen of five at $57 and 
Nancy Frost Campbell of Dixon, Cali- 
fornia, one at $52.50. 

A. T. Spencer of Gerber, California, 
made an average of $44.27 on 48 Rom- 
eldales; 28 Delaines were sold at an 
average of $39.11 a head, and 132 
blackfaced and crossbred rams at 
$26.18. . 



















NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Schedule of Sale 


Tuesday, August 26 


9:30 A. M.—Rambouillets 
1:00 P. M.—Hampshires 


Wednesday, August 27 
9:30 A. M.—Suffolks 
1:00 P. M.—AIl Other Breeds 
and Crossbreds 











For the sale as a whole, an average 
of $57.10 was made on 1046 sheep. 


Show Winners 


Awards made in the show held on 
the 29th were as follows: 


Rambouillet 


Yearling ram—Lloyd White, Fort Stock- 
ton, first; L. F. Hodges, Sterling City, sec- 
ond; Claude Owens, Fort Stockton, third. 

Yearling ewe—Oklahoma A. & M., Still- 
water, Oklahoma, first and fourth; J. W. 
Owens & Son, Ozona, second; Claude Owens, 
third. 

Pen of five range rams—L. F. Hodges, 
first; Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
second. 

Pen of 10 range rams—John K. Madsen, 
Mount Pleasant, Utah, first; Wynn Hansen, 


second. 
Corriedale 


Ram lamb—E. H. Schuch, San Angelo; 
H. C. Noelke & Son, Sheffield, second and 
third; King Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming, 
fourth. 

Yearling ram—Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big 
Horn, Wyoming, first; A. L. King of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, second; H. C. Noelke & 
Son, third; King Brothers, fourth. 

Yearling ewe—King Brothers, first; Mal- 
colm Moncreiffe, second and third. 

Pen of five yearling rams—C. F. Lamp- 
man & Son, Shell, Wyoming, first; G. C. 
Magruder, Mertzon, second. 

Pen of five ram lambs—Nancy Frost 
Campbell, Dixon, California, first; H. C. 
Noelke & Son, second. 

Pen of five yearling ewes—Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, first; King Brothers, second. 


Delaine 


Yearling ram—Walter Hurd, Brady, first; 
J. M. and H. T. Espy, Sonora, second; H. G. 
and George Johanson, Brady, third and 
fourth; F. M. Bierschwale, Segovia, fifth; 
and Nelson Johnson, San Angelo, sixth. 

Four to six tooth ram—H. G. and George 
Johanson, first and second; Walter Hurd, 
third. 

Pen of five rams—H. G. and George Jo- 
hanson, first; Nelson Johnson, second; M. 
R. Watters, London, third. 
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Crossbred 


Pen of five lambs—H. C. Noelke & Son 
won the only place awarded. 

Pen of five yearlings—Stanford & Son, 
Eldorado, first; H. C. Noelke & Son, sec- 
ond. 


Special Corriedale Sale 


Over 400 head of Corriedale rams 
and ewes were auctioned in a sale con- 
ducted by Fields and Johnson in the 
West Texas Stockyards on July 24 at 
an average price of $75.20 per head, 
top price being $200. 





Idaho Ram Sale 


A QUICK snappy sale of good rams 

and prices high enough: That 
was the general comment at the close 
of the Idaho Association’s 20th ram 
sale at Filer on August 6. 

Seven hundred thirteen head of 
blackfaced yearlings and ram lambs, 
sold in 114 pens, averaged $55. 

Two hundred forty-seven Suffolk 
yearlings averaged $64.75 as compared 
to $53 last year. Of these 40 head were 
sold by Laidlaw and Brockie at from 
$65 to $130 and averaged $75. T. A. 
Baptie, also of Muldoon, sold 25 head 
at an average of $66.40. 

In Suffolk lambs 107 head made an 
average of $53; last year it was $39. 
The high price of $68 was on a pen of 
five sold by E. R. Kelsey. 

The average on 211 Hampshire year- 
lings was $50, as against $31.51 last 
year. Like the Suffolks the Hampshires 
were of exceptionally high quality all 
through. 

Only 39 Hampshire lambs came out 
to average $34.50, which was $8 more 
than one year ago. The top was a Bla- 
stock lot of five head at $72.50. 

Eleven head of Suffolk yearling stud 
rams found buyers at an average of 
$240. T. L. Finch had two imported 
rams at $400 and $250. R. B. Turner 
had a home-bred yearling at $400. 

A Hampshire stud lamb from the 
Blastock flock made $210 and Finch 
sold a home-bred yearling at $150. 

In Panamas, Tom Bell took $60 for 
a pen of less size but good fleece 
quality. 
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Wool Stocks Are Large 


E story of the heavy stocks of 
wool on hand in the United States 
is fully told in the table printed below. 
Despite the high rate of consumption 
during the past year, the stock of un- 


The National Wool Groy, 








Wool Shorn in 194! 


HE quantity of wool shorn and to 
be shorn in 1941 is estimated by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture at 399,941,000 pounds which 


and 9 per cent above the 10.yp 
(1930-39) average. 

Estimates of shorn wool productig 
of weights per fleece, and numbers 
sheep shorn in 1941 and 1940, andy 
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ST RCRNERT WOH TD fer COON pene is the largest production in this countr state 
than one year ago. : y 10-year average are shown for t ann 
As the table shows this is mainly on record, being 3 per — oer than thirteen western states and the Unit 9 ; 
due to manufacturers’ and topmakers’ the previous high production in 1940, States in the table: held 
stocks of imported wools, now 111 mil- | Wool production Weight per fleece Sener shew ae 
lion pounds, or 310 per cent above the State & 10-yr. 
same date in 1940, Division | “= 1940 1941 1930 1940 | 1941 <2. | 1940 | 1941 FE 
‘ ousands ¥ 
Both dealers and manufacturers me i. | 31,371 099.946 | 32,796 = 25 13a | 9.7 | 3,289 3.220 | 
shown to be carrying less domestic jgaho | 17,895 | 16,627 | 16,800 | 8.9 | 9.6 | 9.6 | 2,010 | 1,732 | i 
wool. Wyoming — 31,502 | 33,271 | 33,947 519.7 | 9.8 | 3,312 | 3,430] ja ff 
It is impossible to tell how much of Colorado | 12,983 | 14,170 | 13,562 1/85 | 83 | 1,612 | 1,667 | so 
the 1941 domestic clip is now on hand. yi Mexico _ — — “AE 0 | 7.4 | 7.3 | — | 2,159 | a 
rizoma = ---------- , ’ > “a 6.4 | 6.5 | 8 695 | Hy ; 
me. BEN Cots AI: One vague rer Utah | 20,546 | 20,581 | 19,917 | 8.7 1 9.31 9.0} 2,353 | 2,213 | 221 
on ranches or away from the principal Nevada 6,704 | 5,840] 5,905 | 7.8 | 80) 81] 857| 730| mm | 
markets. Washington _.| 6,073 5,804 6,138 ve | 9.2 | 9.6 | 652 | 629 | gy 
Other parts of the report show that Oregon | 18,973 | 16,446 | 16,647 7 | 8.9 | 9.4 | 2,182 | 1,842] 1m 
fine wools predominate in both foreign pee yeaa yen | i ned Be 4 7.0 | 7.4 | 3,618 | 3,911 | 3,10 
Nhe . out akota ; = p 8.3 | 8.6 | 8. 1,107 1,355 1,59] 
+ a ae ye yon Texas (1) 65,031 | 80,352 | 82,462 | 8.2 | 7.8 | 7.6 | 7,948 | 10,336 | 1080 
aie ‘ United States _|366,488 |387,763 |399,941 | 7.96| 8.00] 8.06] 46,035 | 48,479 | 49,60) 
wool, 75 million pounds was fine wor- 
sted wool. The report shows a total “eo the weight per fleece is the quantity of wool shorn per sheep and lamb shon 
stock, on June 28, of 166,151,000 
pounds of domestic wool. With this year’s clip of shorn wool wool. The imported stocks are entirely 
Over 28 million pounds of domestic estimated at 400 million pounds, it *s from last winter’s clip, and shipmenis 
wools were consumed in June and 40 plain that nearly half the clip had not from the 1941-42 clip of the Southen 
million pounds of foreign wools In been received by dealers or manufac- Hemisphere do not begin to arrive until 
May, 25 million pounds of domestic turers by June 28. The next report, December and January. 
was used up and 41 million pounds of on September 30, should show larger Agee been 
foreign. stocks of domestic and less of foreign Texas Secretar y Accepts 
New Post : 
Raw Wool Stocks Held By and Afloat to Dealers, Topmakers, A: K. MACKEY, secretary of the : 
and Manufacturers — June 28, 1941 Texas Sheep and Goat Raises 
(In thousands of pounds) Association, has accepted the managet- 
GREASY BASIS ship of the Fort Worth office of thee . 
Shorn Wool Stocks(1) Pulled Wool Stocks (2) Texas Livestock Marketing Associ} " 
Class, Holder and Origin sg | —_~ | —- —> | — —> tion. No statement has been made by 
APPAREL CLASS | | President Maddox of the Texas sheep- 
TOTAL _.__. | 355,805 | 250,853(3)| 225,485 || 36,221 | 34,457 | 37,457 men’s organization about Mr. Mackey’ ’ 
Dealers 128,871 | 63,951 112,501 || 16,751 | 17,320 | 16,600 successor, and at present he is contin- 
Domestic | 88,207 | 13,562 97,476 || 11,869 | 12,599 | 13,307 —_uing his work there, with the assistance 
Foreign on hand....|_ 28,833 | 26,732 13,559 || 3,711 | 3,990 | 2,860 of his secretary, Miss Meta Thompson} ¢ 
Foreign afloat __.. | 11,831 | 23,657 1,466 1,171 | 731 433 Prior to June, 1940, when he became } 
Manufacturers and | i ; 
Topmakers | 226,934 | 186,902 | 112,984 || 19,470 | 17,137 | 20,857 Secretary of the Texas Sheep and Goat} | 
Domestic | 77,944 | -48,977 82,607 || 13,017 | 12,009 | 17,276 Raisers Association, Mr. Mackey hat 
Foreign on hand | 111,617 | 76,382 27,165 || 5,934 | 5,065 | 3,581 been a member of the faculty of the} 
Foreign afloat | 37,373 | 61,543 3,212 519 | 63 Animal Husbandry Division of the Tex § | 
(1)Greasy shorn basis: “greasy” shorn plus “scoured” shorn wool raised to greasy basis, conversion factors as A. and M. College, and in recenl 
__varying with class, origin, and grade. A ¥ ‘ ’ . months, he has been doing special work 
(2)Greasy pulled basis: “greasy” pulled plus “scoured” pulled raised to greasy basis, conversion factors ’ és : 
(sys cllacn, tee Beans at Agriculture estimates that there was a negligible quantity of domestic for the Office of Production Manage: 
on 1b. ranches and farms and in local country warehouses in the 13 western sheep states on ment in Chicago. 
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Arizona Sheepmens Convention 


O hundred Arizona sheepmen re- 
newed pledges of support to their 
sate and national organizations at their 
annual meeting in Flagstaff, July 8 and 
9, Fifty-five such meetings have been 
held in Arizona, many of them in the 





President Eugene Campbell of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association 


cool mountain city of Flagstaff, but no 
previous gathering, officials report, has 
drawn such a large and interested group 
of wool growers. 


Action taken by the convention was 
in the form of a general motion to con- 
tinue the program set up at last year’s 
convention and assist the National As- 
sociation in putting its present plat- 
form into effect. 


All officials of the association were 
continued in office: Eugene Campbell 
of Ash Fork as president; Fred S. Por- 
ter of Phoenix as first vice president; 
T. J. Hudspeth of Seligman, second 
vice president; Ramon Aso of Belle- 
mont, third vice president; and Jerrie 
W. Lee, secretary for his tenth consecu- 
tive year. Directors of the association 
include George H. Wilbur, James E. 
Babbit, Leonard Sawyer, John R. Nor- 


ton, Jr., W. A. Ryan, Mike Ohaco, 
and Robert Lockett, the last three being 
named at the convention. 


Various phases of sheep production 
and its problems were discussed by 
prominent speakers in the two-day 
meeting. K. C. Kartchner, state game 
warden, declared there was no inten- 
tion to overcrowd the ranges and for- 
ests with game animals, of which there 
are now about 114,000, including deer, 
elk, and javelinas, in the state. Cooper- 
ation of his department with livestock 
men was assured. 


Grazing land was designated by W. 
C. McGinnies, research agent for the 
U. S. Forest Service at Tucson, as 
“margin land” since it falls just be- 
tween worthless land and land that is 
good enough to be cultivated. It must 
be handled carefully, Mr. McGinnies 
stated, as it is the “capital on which 
the livestock works.” 


Jesse C. Wanslee, state water com- 
missioner, warned wool growers of the 
necessity of protecting their springs by 
filing water rights. Under the present 
law, he said, prior use is not a factor 
in the granting of these rights; they go 
to persons who file first. 


W. L. Dutton, chief of range man- 
agement of the U. S. Forest Service, 
outlined the development of the Forest 
Service, and John B. Bennett, super- 
visor of the Land Planning and Conser- 





ARIZONA SHEEP AND GOAT 
PUBLICATION 


The Arizona Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the Arizona Mohair Grow- 
ers Association became sponsors of 
the Arizona Stockman, with the Au- 
gust issue of this monthly magazine, 
which has heretofore been published 
independently by the Beauchamp- 
Fintner and Company. Marshall Beau- 
champ continues as publication di- 
rector; Hal Mitchell, editor, and J. 
Frederic Fintner, business manager. 











vation Service of the Interior Depart- 
ment, discussed grazing policies of that 
department. 


“Agriculture, including livestock, is 
better prepared than ever before to 
protect itself during the current emer- 
gency,” W. F. Mixon, Jr., secretary of 
the Production Credit Corporation at 
Berkeley, California, told the assembly, 
but warned stockmen against “assum- 
ing obligations on future income, which 
may be low, to pay debts contracted 
during such a period as the present 
when returns are high.” 


An appeal for an organization to 
bring about better balance between la- 
bor, industry and agriculture was made 
by Cecil H. Miller, president of the 
Arizona Farm Bureau Federation. 





Secretary Jerrie W. Lee of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association 


Governor Osborn, a speaker at the 
opening session of the convention, 
stirred up considerable controversy in 
political circles of the state by advo- 
cating a reorganization of the state 
government. 


Principal social feature of the gath- 
ering was the dinner-dance on the first 
evening. 
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Some Ubservations on Austra 


This is the fourth in a series of 
articles written by Mr. Wilson for 
the National Wool Grower. 


ANY of us imagine that Australia 
is a rather commodious island in 
the South Pacific and that New Zea- 
land is a smaller one lying just off 
shore from Australia. Australia is not 
an island. It is a continent larger than 
-the- United States. It has 2,974,000 
square miles. The United States has 
2,973,000 square miles. New Zealand 
is not just off shore but is two thirds 
as ‘far’ away’ a8 Honolulu is from San 
Francisco. The two countries are op- 
posites in nearly every way—as similar 
as Nevada and Florida. 


The population of Australia is about 
the same as the population of Califor- 
nia. Now if you can imagine what the 
United States would be like if all the 
bills for the entire country had to be 
paid by the people of California alone 
you can get a faint idea of the develop- 
ment of Australia. You wouldn’t expect 
California to be able to foot the bills 
for all of the nation’s highways, rail- 
roads, telephone service, fine hotels, 
bus lines, radio broadcasting, etc., etc., 
and keep them as we now do. With 
its population, Australia does well 
in maintaining her public services 
but because there are so few people 
and the country is so enormous, those 
services are pretty far behind ours in 
development. To make matters some- 
what worse, about half of the entire 
population lives in just five cities all 
located on the seashores. This means 
that the great body of land that makes 
up the Commonwealth, the productive 
part of it, has only three and a half 
million people; the other three and a 
half millions live in those sea coast 
cities. In rural Australia, then, there 
is plenty of breathing space—lots of 
what Adolf calls “lebensraum.” 


I have tried to draw a map of Aus- 


By J. F. Wilson 


University of California, Davis 
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This map gives you an idea of the topography and distribution of rainfall in Australia. 


tralia in order to show some of the 
country. If you will look at it you will 
see something like branches of fir trees 
along the east and south coasts. These 
are supposed to be mountains. The 
mountains extend almost the entire 
length of the east coast and nearly 
half the length of the south coast. As 
you can observe they are very close to 
the sea. The land between the moun- 
tains and the sea is an area of relatively 
high rainfall and relatively high pro- 
ductivity. It is here in this narrow strip 
that makes up only a small fraction of 
the Commonwealth, that dairying is 
carried’ on, citrus fruits and orchards 
are found. The mountains themselves 
are not very productive agriculturally. 
Crossing over the mountains either from 
the east or the south one finds that 
the annual rainfall drops off markedly. 
On the map I have outlined the rainfail 
limits, because they explain Australia’s 


production, or lack of it, as nothing 


else can. You will notice that a huge 
proportion of the country enjoys less 


than ten inches of rainfall a year. Itis 
truly a great desert and possibly, in 
fact probably, always will be. 

The area of ten to twenty or twenty- 
five inches of rainfall a year is the dis- 
trict in which most of the sheep are 
grown. Where the precipitation is only 
ten or twelve inches, the land is de 
voted mostly or entirely to livestock 
grazing; where it is heavier, sheep and 
wheat are commonly grown as a two 
crop enterprise. The other map accon- 
panying this articles shows the distribt- 
tion of sheep in Australia. By compat- 
ing it with the first one, it will be seen 
that where the rainfall is light the sheep 
population is small or nonexistent. A 
map showing the cattle population 
would look much like the one for sheep 
except that there are some cattle in 
Northern Territory and practically no 
sheep. 

American wool growers rightly cov 
sider their own country one of the lead- 
ing sheep countries of the world, which 
it is. But the state of New South 
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Wales alone carries almost as many 
sheep as the entire United States. In 
the better sections sheep are every- 
where. Drive along any road and you 
know that right around the next turn 
you are going to see more. 


The sheep population of Australia is 
about 110,000,000, or just over twice 
that of the United States. It is of such 
importance that one face of the Aus- 
tralian shilling, commonest coin of the 
country, has the head of a great Merino 
ram-stamped into it to serve as a con- 
stant reminder to the people that much 
of their welfare depends on sheep. 


The carrying capacity of Australia’s 
grazing lands in the better sections has 
been very greatly increased since the 
discovery that the soil makes such a2 
phenomenal response to the application 
of super phosphate. This discovery was 
agod-send. In many areas the applica- 
tion of one to two hundred pounds of 
“super” per acre to the phosphorus- 
deficient soil, combined with sowing 
subterranean clover and rye grass, has 
tripled the carrying capacity of the 
land. There are probably a great many 
thousands of acres of such lands that 
would respond to the treatment but 
have not yet been “supered.” 


Australia’s sheep business is not so 
highly. variegated as ours. The country 
as a whole is what we in California 
would call a tough one, subject to 
drought at any time, likely to be very 
hot in summer, with feed conditions, 
generally speaking, not too good. The 
sheep kept in such an environment 
have to be tough and for exactly that 
reason the Australians use mostly Mer- 
inos. Roughly 90 per cent of all the 
sheep in Australia are Merinos and 
they are certainly the best Merinos in 
the world. The remaining 10 per cent 
includes a wide variety of breeds, all 
kept in the areas of better feed, and 
of these the Corriedale, which is half 
Merino, is the most popular, with the 
Polwarth, also half Merino probably 
next. Outnumbering either the Corrie- 
dale or the Polwarth, however, is a 
straight crossbred, the Border Leicester 
X Merino ewe which is bred in large 
numbers to Southdown rams for the 
production of “export” lambs. This 
Practice corresponds to the practice in 


our western states of breeding cross- 
bred Lincoln X Rambouillet ewes to 
Hampshire rams for market lamb pro- 
duction. 

The water problem in Australia is 
not confined to lack of rainfall. There 
are very, very few rivers worthy of the 
name and most of these few are slow- 
moving, tepid, turbid streams. The 
acreage of land under irrigation is ex- 
tremely small and is nearly all located 
in southern New South Wales and in 
Victoria. According to the Irrigation 
Commissioner of New South Wales the 
amount of land in the entire Common- 


15 


million acres of good grazing land that 
formerly could not be used at all be- 
cause there was no way to get water 
to the stock and no possibility of de- 
veloping wells. The problem was solved 
by laying a pipe line’ over 800 miles 
long which “reticulates” the area and 
permits stockmen to use the six million 
acres. 

Another problem the Australian faces 
is in never knowing when the rain. is 
coming. Of course I have to admit that 
here in California the Lord is more 
thoughtful of us than any human has 
a right to expect and probably we are 
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wealth that can be put under irrigation 
without expending inordinate sums of 
money is not large. 

There seems to be some evidence that 
the water now being pumped out of 
the ground from deep wells or “bores” 
is decreasing the available supply, in- 
dicating that underground water levels 
do not rise so much during wet seasons 
as they do in this country. In some 
parts ef Australia “bores” may go 
down over..4000 feet. Also in many 
places when a -well is sunk, the water 
may be so heavily impregnated with 
salt that it is useless or it may be hot 
—as high as 140 degrees. In South 
Australia there is an area of about six 


spoiled and soft. No doubt it was 
wrong of me to make comparisons of 
Australia with California but I just 
couldn’t help it after having lived here 
22 years. Over a good deal of the 
United States, dust bowl excluded, we 
do not know when it is going to rain 
but we can be fairly sure the rain will 
come along, and that is what the Aussie 
can’t be sure of. Droughts come far 
more often than they do in America 
and are likely to affect the Common- 
wealth as a whole mote seriously. I 
was there during one of these droughts. 
I remember talking with a fine fellow 
in Adelaide who ran<sheep in the salt 
(Continued on: page 51) 





26th National Ram Sale 


August 26-27, 1941 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah 


314 RAMBOUILLETS 
To Be Sold Tuesday, August 26—9:30 A.M. 


Single Registered Range 
CONSIGNORS Studs Rams Rams 
Adney Sisters Rambouillet Co... 18 
Voyle Bagley - 25 
George L. Beal & Sons 17 
Beckton Stock Farm 4, 20 
Branch Agricultural College x 
F. R. Christensen 4 5 
§. E. Christensen 15 
Dwight E. Hansen ; siti 20 
E. S. Hansen & Sons 5 
Wynn S. Hansen. 40 
A. E. Holmquist & Sons 10 
George A. Jorgenson. " 10 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 25 
Nielson Bros. Sheep Co. 5 
DeVon H. Peterson = 
D. L. Sargent. 
University of Idaho 
Utah State Agricultural College 





















































474 HAMPSHIRES 
To Be Sold Tuesday, August 26—1:00 P.M. 


Morgan Ballard 
Robert Blastock 
Thomas B. Burton —_____.. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co 
H. L. Finch 

Craig C. Fisher 
Foothills Farm 

















W. S. Hansen’s Pen of Five 


‘ambouillet Stud Ram consigned by the Rambouillet Stud Ram consigned by 
Utah State Agricultural College George L. Beal and Sons 


: ate ie Ex 878g wecoees 
‘ oe 2. eS 


“Old Joe.” a Madsen two-yean 
Rambouillet Stud Ram 


“Super,” a Nielson Bros. Ram 
Stud Ram 


Madsen’s Pen of Five Registered Rambouillet Rams 


A Voyle Bagley Rambouillet Stud & 





Single Registered Range 

CONSIGNORS Studs Rams Rams 
Ra es Cee PR... es «'§ 10 20 
Charles Howland —............ ee a 10 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons... 35 
Walter P. Hubbard __. SMRN: ee Se 
Matthews Brothers 
Malcolm Moncreiffe — 
Montana State College 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co.______ 
W. S. O’Neil hbiiskcs 
Albert Pearson 
George A. Reed 
Ernest Robson & Sons 
P. J. Rock & Son 
Dell Singleton 
Straloch Farm 
Utah State Agricultural College 











514 SUFFOLKS 
To Be Sold Wednesday, August 27—9:30 A.M. 


AIP, Fee Michael Barclay 
_ = : B. M. Barnard Co. 
4 








Bartlett Brothers - 

1 TI pbc iinet i 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. --______. 

. Clarindale Stock Farm catch cahati 
iy H. L. Finch 

: 8 RRs Oe rr 


Hampshire Yearling Rams consigned by Tracy W. Hess — 
R. W. Hogg and Sons Re ee 


J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons = 
Lt 3 eee eee 
I cad cci sadiorniigbomtaccrteapsnieianndios 
Mack J. Knight 
Laidlaw & Brockie 
Malmgren & Wankier 
Montana State College 
Nephi Purebred Suffolk Assn. __________ 
36 4 ee eee 
W. S. O’Neil 
J. H. Patrick Estate 

Douglas Piggot 

Ernest Robson & Sone 























(More on following page) 


Finch’s 1941 Importation of Suffolks: three of them a 
icolm Moncreiffe’s Hampshire Yearling Rams, the best of which are consigned to the National Ram Sale 
consigned to the National Ram Sale 


A Moncreiffe Hampshire Stud Ram 





Registered 
CONSIGNORS ; 


W. Shipley __- 

George Q. Spencer... 
Thomas & Patrick 
Suffolkdale Meadows —..____._________...... 
University of Idaho 

Howard Vaughn 

John J. Wolton 


OTHER BREEDS AND CROSSBREDS 
To Be Sold Wednesday, August 27—1:00 P.M. 


20 COLUMBIAS 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co 


49 CORRIEDALES 





Elkington Brothers - 

PL Be | EEE eas Seen 

King Brothers Re i aence ee 

J. W. Matthews 

Malcolm Moncreiffe 

Ervol Olsen sireadchgekiihcctis Pen cf Five Registered Sutfolk Rams consigned by 
Utah State Agriculcural College ee University of Idaho 

Cy Young - = 


A. Foster Rhoades 
Ernest Robson & Sons 


29 LINCOLNS 
Mark B. Hanson 
W. S. O’Neil 
Ernest Robson & Sons .. 
Suffolkdale Meadows 


8! | PANAMAS | 
Laidlaw & Brockie 
D. L. Sargent... 
University of Idaho _ 


331 CROSSBREDS 
5 Columbia-Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Mark B. Hanson 


75 Columbia-Rambouillets - ‘ 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. A C.P.R. (Canadian Pacific Railway) 


Suffolk Stud R 
16 Cotswold-Rambouillets PEERS REZ 
A. Foster Rhoades 





165 Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Beckton Stock Farm en eo 
SS Re ee er ee 
Mark B. Hanson 
Wynn S. Hansen 
A. E. Holmquist & Sons 
Ervol Olsen 








10 Suffolk-Ham ampshies 


Thomas B. Burton __.._. 
Charles Howland - eee neem te ne 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. 

John J. Wolton 


a ty 


Utah State College Corriedale Stud Ram A J. W. Matthews’ Pen of Corriedales 


Suffolk Stud Ram from the Flock of the 
age University of Idaho 


Corriedale Stud Ram consigned by A. L. King 





Around the Hange Country 


The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
yarious states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 

“cations for the month of July. 

» The Wool Grower welcomes and 
Wesires communications from inter- 
Nested readers in any part of the 

‘country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 





WYOMING 


Temperatures were near normal part 
of the time, and well above the rest. 
Showers were fairly frequent, and lo- 
ally of beneficial proportions, with the 
result that forage has been plentiful in 
most sections. Range grasses are cur- 
ing rapidly, there being about the best 
grass cover in years. Consequently 
livestock continue in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Casper, Natrona County 


| Feed is excellent now (August 2), 
ind water is plentiful due to occasional 
Pspotty” rains; conditions in general 
Mie incomparable to those of the last 
few years. 
We still hold 65 per cent of this 
year’s wool clip. 
= About 10 per cent of our fat lambs 
ae sold at home, and at present $10 
per hundred is being paid for them. 
Feeder lambs are being contracted at 
$9.50 to $10 per hundred and white- 
faced ewe lambs at $10.50 per hundred. 
Costs of camp supplies are higher by 
0 to 25 per cent than they were a 
lear ago. Sheepherders’ wages run from 
(0 to $75 as against $50 last year; 
and all taxes and other items are up. 
Coyotes, however, are less numerous, 
& government trappers have been do- 
bing a fine job on pups and old coyotes. 


Cole Creek Sheep Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The fore part of the month was cool 
with frequent showers of beneficial pro- 
portions, while the last two weeks 
were abnormally warm continuously, 
and there was very little rain. Corn 
has suffered appreciably from the heat, 
and ranges and pastures deteriorated 
somewhat. However, livestock still re- 
main in good to excellent condition. 


Grenville, Day County 


Feed conditions in northeastern 
South Dakota are very good (July 27). 
We had a cold wet spring, also a 
little more moisture fell during June. 
Early lambing was a little below nor- 
mal on account of the cold, wet wea- 
ther during April, but there will be 
more fat lambs than usual this season. 
Wool is moving at 36 to 41 cents. 

Farm flocks are increasing. During 
the past year some 4500 head of ewes 
have been shipped in from nearby ter- 
ritory and sold to farmers at $9 to $10 
a head, most of the sheep being cross- 
bred yearlings. Indications are that 
there will be some more coming in this 
year at a price of $10.50 a head and 
up for yearlings. 

Lease rates on private and public 
grazing lands are higher. 

Haying is under way and it looks as 
if there would be a good crop. 

H. Raedsch 


Redig, Harding County 


Feed conditions have been good dur- 
ing July. While there has been about 
the same amount of burning as a 
year ago, there is more grass and 
fewer weeds in the forage crop this 
year. Everyone here has plenty of 
summer and winter range. It would 
help things out, though, if the govern- 
ment would pay us to put water on the 
forest and Taylor grazing lands. 

Most of the lambs are sold right at 
the ranch in this section, and this prac- 
tice is increasing. I have heard of no 


sales of fat lambs yet, but they are pay- 
ing up to 9% cents for feeder lambs 
(July 30) and up to 10 cents for white- 
faced ewe lambs. 

I think about three fifths of the 1941 
wool clip remains to be sold. 

We are having to pay about 10 per 
cent more for our camp supplies this 
year; gas, grains, poultry feed, are also 
higher.. Our herders this year are get- 
ting $60 a month and board; last year 
their salary was the same, but they 


boarded themselves. 


We are having more trouble with 
coyotes than previously. Apparently 
there are not enough trappers to do the 


work properly. 
Arthur Noyce 


MONTANA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
some warm days and several cool days. 
Showers were mostly light and insuffi- 
cient, especially in the east; but they 
brought favorable moisture conditions 
locally in some other areas. Pasturage 
is drying somewhat, but there is still 
enough feed, and livestock are doing 


well as a rule. 


Saco, Phillips County 

Our range is drying up (July 29);° 
the feed is only about half as good as 
in previous recent years, All of the 
1941 wool clip has been sold in this 
section. 

Feeder lambs are being contracted 
at 9'4 cents; whitefaced ewe lambs at’ 
Most of the fat lambs are 
purchased on the range, but so far:I 
have not heard of any transactions.- 

Herders are getting $10 more than a 
year ago. Camp supplies are costing 
us 10 per cent more; practically - all 
expenses are increasing in price. 


10 cents. 


Coyotes are also increasing — not 
enough hunters or bounty. 


L. B. Slaymaker - 














IDAHO 


Three weeks of unusually warm wea- 
ther were followed by one week of cool 
weather, all, however, being favorable 
for livestock interests. Little or no rain 
of consequence occurred during the 
fore part of the month, but the last two 
weeks brought rains of more frequency 
and somewhat heavier amounts, being 
beneficial locally. Pasturage has been 
ample, and livestock are doing well. 


Boise, Ada County 


Range feed is in excellent condition 
(July 28). We have had more moisture 
during July than in other years and 
good growing weather. 

There has been quite a noticeable in- 
crease during the past two years in the 
number of fat lambs bought at ranches, 
20 per cent of them now being sold that 
way. Prices being paid now for fat 
lambs are $10 to $11.25 per hundred, 
while those for feeders range between 
$9 and $9.50 per hundred. Whitefaced 
ewe lambs are selling at $10.50 to $11 
per hundred. 

All but 15 per cent of the wool clip 
has been sold or consigned. 

Sheepmen are paying about 15 per 
cent more for their camp supplies, and 
they are also paying more for shearing, 
wool bags, and forest grazing than they 
did last year. Herders’ wages, genet- 
ally, are now $70 a month, or $10 more 
than in 1940. 

Predatory control work is effective 
here in cutting down coyote numbers. 

A. H. Caine 


Tendoy, Lemhi County 


Feed conditions in this county (July 
26) are better than for many years. 
The wool crop is nearly all sold, but 
very few lambs have been purchased 
yet. I sold three cars of lambs, fats 
and feeders mixed, at $9.85, loading 
point. 

Pay for all kinds of farm labor is in- 
creasing. Herders’ wages are $70 as 
against $60 last year; farm labor is 
receiving $60 instead of $50, and day 
labor is costing us $3.50 instead of 
$2.50. 

By hiring trappers by the month we 
are making inroads against the coyote. 
They are less numerous than formerly. 








I'd like to see the range allotted in 
the Taylor grazing districts. 
Charles A. Carlson 


WASHINGTON 


Warm weather prevailed through the 
month, the third week being especially 
warm. The first two weeks and the 
last week brought a few scattered 
showers, but not enough to give wide- 
spread aid to vegetation. Pastures have 
dried up materially, but there is appar- 
ently enough feed in most sections. 
Livestock are still in excellent condition. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


A long dry, hot spell, accompanied 
with recent grass fires that have burn- 
ed over great areas in central Wash- 
ington—the worst in recent history of 
the Yakima Valley—may cause some 
scarcity of fall and winter range. 

The practice of selling fat lambs at 
the home ranch is becoming more gen- 
eral; about 30 per cent of the lambs 
are now sold that way. Nine and a 
quarter cents is being paid for fat 
lambs; 9 cents for feeders and 11 cents 
for whitefaced ewe lambs (July 25). 

About 40 per cent of the wool clip 
is still in growers’ hands in this section. 

All of our expenses are greater this 
year than last. Herders’ wages at $70 
a month are from $5 to $10 more than 
a year ago, and camp supplies are up 
about 15 per cent. Hay and feed con- 
tracting is higher; canvas tents, bed- 
ding, and hardware have all risen in 
price. 

With the aid of mild winters, the 
growth and reproduction of coyotes has 
been accelerated in this locality. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


OREGON 


Hot weather prevailed for three weeks 
hand-running, the closing week being 
cool by comparison. The precipitation 
was very light and scattered, one week 
being totally dry. Pastures are becom- 
ing dry, but have held up later than 
usual; consequently livestock are in 
good condition. 


Kimberly, Grant County 


Feed is very good, better than for 
the past several years (July 24). From 
25 to 35 per cent of the wool clip is 


The National Wool Growe, 


unsold at this time. 

I sold my feeder lambs at $8.40 pe 
hundred. Whitefaced ewe lambs ar 
selling at 10 to 11 cents. No fat lambs 
are sold at the ranches here. 

The rate of pay for herders is $69 
to $70 a month; last year they were 
getting $50. We also are having tg 
pay about 25 per cent more for all our 
camp supplies than we did last year, 

Coyotes are getting worse all the 
time. In my opinion we need a bounty 
to get results, and so long as we have 
the Biological Survey, we won’t get a 
bounty. 

I also think the Forest Service should 
burn out the thickets before all the big 
timber is destroyed. 

Charles V. Bales 


Vale, Malheur County 


The weather during July has been 
favorable, and feed conditions are 
much better than for many years (Av- 
gust 1). 

From 9 to 10 cents is being paid for 
fat lambs at the ranches. This method 
of buying the fat lamb crop, at the 
ranches I mean, has become quite gen- 
eral here, about 90 per cent of the 
lambs being purchased that way. Feed- 
er lambs are being contracted at 9 
cents and whitefaced ewe lambs at 10 
to 11 cents. 

All of the wool clip has been sold or 
consigned. 

The regular rate of pay for sheep- 
herders is $70 a month, $10 more than 
it was last year. Camp supplies are 15 
per cent higher than a year ago, and 
there has been a rise in all such things 
as shearing and trucking costs. 

Regular and consistent trapping has 
kept the coyotes down in this district. 

Water and road developments are 
badly needed in the grazing areas of 
the public domain. J. R. Arrien 


CALIFORNIA 

Temperatures persisted near or some- 
what above normal through the month, 
while normally dry weather prevailed 
generally. There were some drizz'ss 
along the coast, and a few thunder- 
storms in the mountains, but the mois- 
ture was negligible. Pastures are dry, 
but feed is plentiful, and livestock are 
doing well. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CALIFORNIA 


p. W. Atteberry 

p, H. Anderson 

j. §. Andrade 

John Arrabit 

(Pascal) Ansolabehere 


nin Ansolabehere 
% E. Ansolabehere 


J, P, Ansolabehere Co. 


Cc. W. Alexander 
B, Burns 

H. & Brueck 

F. Beebe 

J. R. Biaggi 

A, E. Bishop 

w. S. Brown 

Elmer Brown 


P. L. Brooks 
Baker Bros. 
J. W. Beyer 
Lenns Berens 
Daniels Bayles 
J. E,. Baxman 
Bankhead & Son 
I. W. Bell 
J. P. Bidegaray 
ale Bernal 

H. Blackford 
. L. Blackwell 
¢. A. Crispin 
H. E. Cook 
Geo. Charles 
E. Cottrell 
G. H. Call 
N .H. Crispin 
A. G. Comegys 
Geo. Curless 
Crabtree Bros. 
Mrs. M. A. Charles 
C. A. Call 


J. D. Dearing 
Ellen F. DeVilbiss 
Max Detjens 

A. Deltorchio 

D. J. Doig 

J. F. Dopplemaier 
J. H, Duncan 
George Dant 

Durst Bros. 

J. F. Delsol 
Dromiack & Trosi 
D. Etter 

Mrs. J. M. Eckert 
J. H. Eickhoff 
Randall Eckert 
Joe Esnoz 
Ellenwood & Ramsey 
Pete Etchesopat 

R. Fisher 

G. Filosi 

Frazier & Osborn 
C. E. Fees 

P. Ferguson 
Fashauer Bros. 

L. Fashauer 

G. S. Fredericks 


A. Matheron Faure 
Edward Fordin 
E. A. Grant 
Geo. Gift 
A, A. Gordon 
L. Ginochio 
Ginochio Bros. 
Marthell Gleave 
R. B. Gleave 
Gus Hoffman 
L, Helfer 
A. Hackney 
i Hamilton 

. A. Hesser 


A. 0. Huntley 
Lee Higgins, Jr. 
Les Hastings 
H. A. Harper 
Sam Honberg 
A. L. Hirshaw 
Jean Hardoin 
Mrs. N. S. Holman 
Frank Imbert 
M. Irigaray 
Chas. Johnson 
D. Jensen 
Budd Jones 
H. H. Johnston 


Frank Ledford 
Domingo Louissena 
Charles Lederer 
V. W. Miller 
Mrs. J. Mullens 
E. K. Maclean 
J. Maher 

Robert McKeown 
F. McMillin 
Kelley McGuire 
Clement Miller 
Marshall Bros. 
L. McMaster 

M. Mantyla 

R. R. McEnespy 
M. Mirandi 

R. M. Manes 
J. D. McGilvray 


Jas. Mills Orchards Inc. 


Steve Meline 

E. E. McPherrin 
M. R. Sheep Co. 
A. E. Martial 
Jerry C. Murphy 
A. P. Machado 
Marion Nobles 
W. Newman 
Nobles Bros. 

Cc. S. Nissen 

F. W. Nissen 
G. Narbaitz 

J. Narbaitz 
Frank Noreiga 
0. JZ. Olson 

J. Ottoson 

A. P. Ornbaun 
L. C. Osborn 
W. E. Qwen 
E. N. Owens 

P. W. Olivera 
Bert Otterson 
C. Orradre 

C. W. Paddock 
J. F. Philipp 

F. M. Piper 

W. S. Pierce 
J. M. Patchett 
A. Pearce 
Pedotti Bros. 
Peter Peterson 
Chas. Poff 

A. M. Pedotti 
Joe Pinoli 

S. Peart 

G. E. Parks 

F. Parker 

Bill Price 

A. O. Pieper 
Parrott Investment Co. 
B. F. Porter Estate 
R. L. Podoa 


Edmund J. Powell Est. 


W. L. & R. Richard 
F. L. Read 

Robert Ross 

E. P. Ray 

Geo. J. Ray 

Irvin Roberts 

W. P. Rickard 
Steve Reiff 
Rudnick & Yros 
Rudnick & Blackley 
T. W. Rodgers 


Marie Schlachter 
E. I. Skiffington 
C. Sandkulla 
W. F. Smith 

J. D. Slaven 

J. J. Slaven 

W. E. Steinbeck 
Leo Slaven 

J. J. Schlosser 
F. R. Stoddard 
J. Serpa 

Henry Sites 
Stafford Bros. 
J. A. Sherritt 
A. T. Spencer & Son 


..T. P. Semenario 


Domingo Stain 
Thompson & Smith 
J. Tuomola 

W. J. Turner 


Mrs. W. C. Thun 
Turk Island Salt Co. 
Trenton Taylor 

H. Underhill 

H. Urrutia 





month of July. 


and 


Texas 





HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WOOL 
FUND CONTRIBUTION? 


The names of over 1500 contribu- 
tors to the Wool Promotion Fund of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation are shown on these pages. 
Checks covering deductions from 
their wool accounts were sent in by 
dealers and other agencies during the 


Perhaps your name is_ included; 
perhaps it already has appeared in 
the lists printed in previous issues of 
the Wool Grower this year; or per- 
haps it will be in the list next month. 


If you have authorized your dealer 
to make the deduction, it will appear. 
Sometimes, however, no provision is 
made for the collection and remit- 
tance of the 10 cents per bag (5 
cents for the smaller bags used in 
some other localities) 
through the agent buying your wool. 
If this is true in your case remit- 
tance may be made direct to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

And it will be appreciated. 








Kuhn & Miller Whitney E. Valenti 
Ww 


Ranch ebb Bros. 
Alfred Kuhn W. J. Wagoner 
Cc. L. Kendall S. Wilford 
J. H. Kleiser W. S. Walters 


L. D. Kissack 
Keith Kissack 
Khardin 

Geo. P. Knight 


Kern Valley Packing Co. 


George Kruger 
J. Luoma 

E. Liljiberg 
R. L. Linn 
Lohse Bros. 


J. H. Webster 

A. R. Waybur 

R. A. Wilburn 

Ernest Weimer 

V. Yturreria 

Frank Yparraguirre 
Gus Zeni 

A. Zamboran 

Rudnick & S. Zorilla 


COLORADO 


Robert Alexander 
G. M. & Robert 
Alexander 
Arnold Bros. 
Alva Adams 
Bird & Vandeberg 
J. Golden Bair 
Robert Cain 
Wilson Cary 
Steve & Pete Cholas 
John Cowden 
Mace E. Davis 
Dever L. S. 
Gost Diamenti 
Carl Davis 
Mary Duplice 
Harry Dean 
Carl Davidson 
Angelo Dalsa 
Robert Davidson 
Roy Ellison 
Harley J. Fuchs 
L. Elton Gent 
George R. Hitchkiss 
Earl P. Hotchkiss 
Floyd Hickman 


Dan Hughes 
Carl Hassebush 
Genevieve Hartig 


Mary McPherson 
Arthur McLain 
J. Perry Olsen 
Fred Oleson 

F. A. Price 
Irving Parkhurst 
E. A. Richardson 
P. Ricketts 
Stokes Bros. 
Effie L. Spor 
Roy Showalter 
Marvel R. Souther 
Robert Scharf 


Schuyler Sumner 
Mrs. Jake Shaeffer 
Clarence Sanberg 
Ward Skiff 

Mike Serenson 
Claude Stewart 

W. O. Schultz 
Noble Stevenson 
Dexter Smith 
Louis M. Terliamis 
E. B. Tuffin 

J. B. Tuttle 

M. Urquhart 

Mrs. I. Vassek 

P. C. Whiteley 
H. S. Wilson 


G. W. Herwick 

L. R. Ingersol 
Henry C. Jolley 
Kansgen & Spaulding 
George Kerlee 
Lugan Bros. 
Lindauer Bros. 
Carl Lundgren 

A. V. Laugh 

Guy E. Mock 
John W. McKnight 
Russell Miller 


Frank Williams 
Slaughter Wayne 
H. . Wehr 
John Weatherby 
J. L. Wayne 
Fred Werbonig 
Frank Weatherby 
C. M. Winebright 
L. C. Winder Co. 
Marsh Williams 
H. S. White 

W. W. Zahniser 


IDAHO 


Arkoosh & Zidan 
Abbott Livestock Co. 
Juan Asumendi 
George Anchustegui 


Aberdeen Livestock Mktg. 


Assn. 
E. M .Andrews 
Santiago Alastra 
Glen Briggs 
Robert Brose Sr. & Son 
Roy Bradshaw 
Alma Burke 
John Basterchis 
W. E. Bullock 
Briggs & Tucker 
W. E. Barkdull 
Ward Baker 
H. R. Bills 
— County Mktg. 

sn 


Barlow’ & Loveland Sheep 


Bonneville Wool Growers 
Assn. 

Bauman Bros. 

Richard E. Beal 

Bonneville Sheep & Wool 
Growers Assn. 

Ross Babcock 

Ralph Babcock 

Jerry Becker 

Jim Burros 

Ora Cockrell 

E. S. Cobbley 

Jess Croft 

W. H. Croft 

Joe Cenarussa 

Chacartequi Bros. 

L. D. Cow 

J. H. Cooper & Sons 

Leon Contor 

Edward Denney 

Geo. W. Dunn 

A. M. Davis 

Joe Esteinora 

Wm. E. Enget 

Albert Fullmur 

Mack Fullmur 

Ellis Freckleton 

Ross Fullmur 

Carlo Fallini 

Furniss & Siddoway 

Thos. H. Gooding 

L. D. Gillenwater 

E. L. Green 

Christobal Gabiola 

Frank Goodman 

Raymond & Virgil Gossi 

Leo Grover 

Geo. D. Grubb 

Gooding County Mktg. 
Assn. 

John Garro 

Fred Hoelzle 

Leo Haskinson 

Del Hanks 

Hintze Bros. 

Ivan Hughes 

Arch Hansen 

Robert Hillman 

Harvey Harris 

George Hill 

J. W. Hamilton 

Beulah Ivie 

Rex Jensen 

Jerusalem Sheep Co. 

John J. Johnson 

S. D. Johnston 

Frank Jouglourd 

W. H. Jones 

Jacobson Bros. 

Jefferson County Sheep 
& W. G. Assn. 

Kepros Bros. 

Tom Karagianes 

Frank Kepros 

Alfred L King 

George W. Keyes 


Ray King 

Lincoln County Pool 
Lincoln Bros. 

Sam Little 

Lyndon Laird 
Joseph A. Laird 


W. Laird 
James D. Little 
Oliver F. 


Mesa Sheep Co. 
Ysadro Madarieta 


Jim & Clyde McA ffee 
Stanley Morrell 
Maurice McAffee 
Henry C. Moore 
Charles McKelvey 
Mrs. Balbina Mendiola 
R. E. Miller 
MacRae Sheep Co. 
Malad Ranch Pool 
E. W. Murdock 
Al. Morrison 
George McCullock 
Thomas Mills 
Henry McCulloch 
Noh Sheep Co. 
Victor D. Nelson 
James A. Noble 
Jess H. Olsen 
Dean Orme 
E. Dean Orme 
A. L. Patterson 
Earial Peterson 
Ed Peck 
J. H. Pearson 
R. W. Philips 
Edward Peck 
R. C. Pearson 
Tom Powell 
Leland Preslar 
J. W. Robertson 
Allan Ricks 
Ismay Raey 
Frank Reno 
Gail Samuels 
Paul Schnell 
Spring Valley Sheep Co. 
Roy Shearer 
Lee Shaver 
Domingo Soloaga 
Willard H. Sorenson 
Swanger L. & L. Co. 
Frank Somsen 
Augustin Salabe 
J. H. Smith 
W. P. Strickland 
Seeley Bros. 
J. C. Siddoway 
George Skonias 
Cc. C. Sjostrom 
E. J. Taylor 
John Technick 
John H. Terry 
D. O. Tweedie 
Wallace Thayne 
Leo Thurston 
M. E. Toliver 
Thomas & Peavey 
Geo. W. Thompson 
Thatcher-Kimball 
James Treasurer 
Ernest Talliet 
Antone Uranga 
Ucon Wool Pool 
Charles J. Vance 
S. Voyack 
Harry Wiebelhaus 
Lawrence Wilde 
Wm, F. Weigle 
Edward H. Williams 
E. W. Williams 
Fed Woodie 
Clarence Woodland 
Joe Yragui 
Joe Ziegler 
Fred Ziegler 








22 


MONTANA 


Hans C. Anderson 
W. Armstrong 

Mrs. J. W. , 
Cc. J. Althouse 

John H. Anderson 


Will Brasier 

B. A. Black 
Williams Birkeland 
Tom Birkrem 
Williams Borho 
Hugh Bent 
Gordon Christian 
John Crasser 
Frank Carey 
Berg Christensen 
John Colba 
Theodore Cape 
Victor Clark 


Cape Bros. 

Cantrell & Henderson 

Herbert Dunbar 

Richard T. Ellis 
ster Bros. 

Gallatin Sheep Assn. 

Knute Germo 

G. O. Haugo 

Geo. Holland 

Otto Hendrickson 

John W. Hentges 

Adolph Hammergren 

Hoag & Co. 

C. Hilton 

L. W. Hansen 

R. Hippe 

Jones Bros. 

John -J. Jackson 

Mary Isabelle Jeffers 

Johnson Bros. 

Clayton Kennedy 


Linder & Linder 


Dan McAllister 
Mahoney Bros. 
Montana Ag. Ex. Station 
G. H. Parsell 

Robert F. Parsell 
Fred T. Parsell 
Polson Sheep Co. 
Peterson, Hanson Co. 
Frank Pearson 

W. A. Price 

Cc. F. Peterson 
Peyre Bros. 

John Richardson 
Rowe Bros. 

Randall Storey 

J. Warren Shaw 
Arthur Storey 

A. J. Schulz 

Isabelle Storey 

Smith & Roe 

W. M. Stewart 

P. J. Shumaker & Son 
Klaid Skibstad 

F. R. Spencer 

Elmer Steen 

John Shupac 

Thowal Steen 

W. C. Steinbach 
Otto Swanson 

John Sweeney 

= Land % Livestock 


Telin Bros. 
Winnecook Ranch Co. 
Williams & Pauly 
Lona Wilson 


Harvey Kile Newell Warren 
Landa Bros. Walter Woodrow 
Julius Larson A. P. Williams 
Lyon Bros. Earl Yaeger 
NEVADA 

Raymond Borda Co. Robison Bros, 
Raymond Borda Albert Roberts 
August Bunkowski John Sugadi 
John Etcheberry Warren Simpson 
Lawrence Henroid G. M. Terry 
Gustave Henroid Chris Theusen 


Santiago Maritorena 


John Vhalde 


NEW MEXICO 
Danial Munoz 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Joe Sonsalo 
OREGON 
John Acarrequi Warren McLean 
J. G. Barrett Murphy & Sullivan 


Zeta Brosnan 
Butte Creek—W. H. 

Steimer 
Ww. S. Bruce 
Arthur Callaghan 

Vv. apman 
Harold Cohn 
Calzacorta Bros. 
H. A. Cohn 
Blaine Chapel 
John Colton 
Martin Esnaola 
John Etcheverry 
Flynn Estate & 
J. J. Griffith 
Gekas & Baird 
A, E. Garrett 
Denis J. Herlithy 


O’Connor 


Ralph Jackson 
Jacobson Bros. 
Joe Jackson & Son 
Linehan & Telleria 
Tim Legnerica 
Chris Lee 

SOUTH 
Anderson Bros. 
William Bramson 
Beth Broadhurst 
Fred Dahlquist 
Mary Duncan 
Ray Dorset 
Paul Ferguson 
Claude Finley 
Edwin Frolander 
W. A. Glover 
Helmer Bros. 
George Kiplinger 


Roy McFarland & Son 
Edward Miller & Son 
C. A. Michael 

Harry Munkers 

Mary Monra 

Tom J. Murphy 

Roy Neil 

Grant Olden 

John DP. O’Connor 
David T. O’Connor 
John O’Leary 

Wayne E. Phillips 
A. W. Rugg & Sons 
Dale Sinclair 

J. E. Smith Live Stock 


Sullivan & Cronin 


Blas Telleria 
Tim Twomey 
L. Urguiaga 
Dominick Verges 
F. C. Vaughan 
Raymond Wright 
K. G. Warner 
Beitia Yturriondo 
Gabriel Ynda 
DAKOTA 

Henry Kubish 
Leo Lyons 
Ward LaSuem 
Willaim Olson 
Paul Orth 
Frances Schickel 
R. A. Smiley 
Oswald Swanson 
Lee Thompson 
William Wendt 
Homer Weyer 
Elmer Wickham 


Willis Welsh 
TEXAS 
oO. R. Altizer Tom Everett 
Blanch Altizer T. H. Eastman 
Cc. J. Alexander Mrs. Fannie Everett 
J. E. W. F. Easterling 
Vv. Askew T. C. Engleke 
A. M. Arnold Elwin Earw 
Gilbert Anderegg Gus Engleke 
Fermin Aquirre Walter Esser 
. M. Evans 


Wayne Anderson 
A Auld 


x Wiley Evans 


The National Wool Grow, 





By States: 
Arizona — = 
California 


Colorado 


New Mexico 


South Dakota 





Montana __ 


Nevada 


North Dakota _......- 


Washington 
wy (2S 


Corporation ___ 
National Wool Trade Assn. 


194] 


=S “EEe.7) 

-. 1,050.40 
757.85 

2,339.35 

Sore eee 653.50 
i EMS A 552.00 
28.55 
566.75 
15.35 
60.20 
acs lesipln ads 1,369.20 
CSeaen ie ae 879.74 
«oe 424.30 


1,058.40 


National Wool Marketing 


Sees Gee 


5,000.00 


$16,084.14 


WOOL FUND 
Receipts to August |, 1941 — $16,084.14 


By Dealers: 


Adams & Leland 
Colonial Wool Co... ; 
Davis Wool Co 
Draper & Co. 


= 


105.65 
2,148.40 


Farnsworth, Stevenson 


3 ea 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co. 
H. I. Haber Wool Co.____. 


21.60 
587.75 
534.80 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 18.35 
Harris Wool & Fur Co... 106.90 
Merrion & Wilkins..._____ 19.40 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill 1,637.65 
Northwestern Livestock 

Production Credit Assn 39.70 
Producers Wool & Mohair 

Ce, 2 has: 25.00 
National Wool Marketing 

Corporation _....______. 1,200.00 
National Wool Trade Assn. 5,000.00 
Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., 

| ONE 0 tat _ 535.45 

Winslow & Co... 9.00 
By State Associations: 

California 35.70 

| ee. Sees 11.59 

i ee ee 1,340.25 

Wyoming 298.70 
By Individuals 161.40 


$16,084.14 








Wm. Auld 
Archie Auld 

Ww. J. Burns 
Thomas S. Brown 
Herbert Brown 


W. H. & Jas. S. Baker 
E. A. Bayers 

Alvis Belcher 

Buck Bishop 

Harry Bochat 

Mrs. Cora H. Briggs 

B. M. & J. E. Brite 

A. R. Brotherton 

4. D. Brown 


Mrs. Willie Belcher 
Newman Billings 

J. C. Bishop 

B. N. Briggs 
Preston Briggs 

T. R. Brite 

A. L. Brown 

B. W. Babb 

A. A. & A. O. Baker 
F. J. Barrett 
Mrs. B. F. Beckett 
Ike Billings 

Teil Bishop 

B. L. Briggs 
Newton Briggs 
Ransdale Brite 

4 Brotherton 
A. A. Baker 

Roy Barksdale 

L. H. Beall 


C. A. Brotherton 


Brown Epperson 
L. F. Evans 
J. L. Epperson 
L, M. Evans 
Ned B. Estes 
J. H. Fisher 
Leo Frerich 
A. J. Fisher 
Chas. Frerich 
H. K. Fawcett 
J. D. Forester 
Dan Farley 
Mrs. Eno Fokes 
Leonard Frerich 
Lamar Fleming 
Fred Frank 
Floyd & Peril 
Sterling Fullager 
. Fee 
Hubert Friedrich 
R. B. Fries 
C. F. Freeman 
Friedrich Breeding Farm 
J. ar 
C. G. Franks 
Mrs. Mattie Friedrich 
H. A. Fitzsimmons 
Mrs. Jack Greer 
ga L. Gurley 
H. le, Jr. 
Gates & Seale 
M. H. Goode, Sr. 
H. E. Guinn 
Mrs. S. E. Gurley 
C. H. & M. Gregory 
Joe Gurley 
J. F. Gardner 
M. L. & Edna Girard 
John Galloway, Jr. 
Walter Gillis & 

J. R. Schiller 
John Galloway & Son 
Roger Gillis 
J. R. Gardner 
James Gobble 
Allen L. Gibson 


Cc. C. Brown 
Chas. L. Brandon 
A. K. Bauerlain 
+ 


Walter Babb 
Mrs. Del Bacon 
w. Baker 
J. F. Buckelew 
T. E. Baze 

J. M. Burns 
Bacon Ranch 
Floyd Byrd 

H. H. Bradford 
W. L. Brandon 


Mrs. Virgie Bass 
L. W. Bradford 
me Blackburn 


M. T. Ball 
Doeboy Bird 

J. H. Brown 
W. G. Brown 
H. E. Butt 

M. C. Bishop 
Wayne Chandler 
F. Cantei 


Robert Cauthorn, Jr. 


Boyd Clayton 
Courtney & Furr 
Cupples & North 
Cc. A. Cain 

A. R. Cauthorn 
E. L. Clare 


Virgil Cauthorn 
Earl Clark 
Cc. D. Covington 


A. McD. Gilliat 
Allie Gordon 

Young Gamblin 
Wullie Granata 

F. R. Guthrie 

S. H. Guthrie Estate 
Geo. H. Gasten 

W. D. Glasscock 
John H. Harding 
F. W. Herbst 

Levi Hinds 

Joe Hutto 

Marion Honeycutt 
Roger & Anale Hodge 
W. L. Hannold 
Fred Herbst 

Cornell Gill 

Floyd Hodges 

W. T. O. Holman Est, 
Carl Hutto 

Lillian Henderson 
W. E. Hicks 

Hinson & Stumberg 
Wiley Holland 

C. J. Hulscher 

W. L. Hayes 
Lindsey Hicks 
Lucious Hinds 

A. J. Hohn, Jr. 
Mrs. Jno. Honeycutt 
Mrs. H. M. Hutchinson 
Mrs. May Hodges 
Oliver Hopf 

Hyde & Peterson 
Dean Hopf 


Edward Howell 

H. E. Hatch 

W. L. Hemphill 

S. M. Harwood 

J. F. Huffman 

Ivy R. Hefferman 
Mack Hollimon 

M. Holekamp 

Mrs. T. C. Hampton 


A 
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Crowe, 


ee 


6.09 
0.80 
5.65 
8.40 


1.60 
7.75 
1.80 
3.35 
5.90 
.40 

65 


1.70 





rdge 


Est, 


o- 





August, 1941 


Collins 
hy 4 Chamberlain 


Hugh Campbell 
Clark 
Sid09 ark 


A, Clark 
4 §. Clark 
Vol Casey 
M. M. Casey 
W. H. Crider 
ae Crider 
C. F. omg 
, Chaney 
i % M. Crider 
L F. Moolwell 
0, J. Camp 
E. & DeLoach 
Frank Downs 
Dixie Dunn 
Mrs. L. A. Deaton 
H. A. Todd 


Robert Duncan 
e M. Deaton 
H. Dissler 
= L. Duncan 
J. H. Dismukes 


0. R. Davis 

Mrs. H. S. Davis & Son 
Emery L. Davis 

Earl Davenport 

Mrs. C. O. Deaton 


Howard Davis 

Paul DeLorey 
Diamond Bar Ranch 
Jack D’Arl ) 


Dibrell Bros. 

Mrs. Nellie E. Edwards 
Alonzo Love 

w. R. & Jno. Latham 
Cam Longley 

Jap Lowe 

L. H. Lockhart 
Wert E. Love 

Mrs. J. B. Leonard 
Robt. W. Love 

L. Arthur Lott 

M. T. Lott 

Perry Laas 

Marsh Lea 

S. W. Lewis 

E. Long 
Archie Lee 

G. F. Large 

L, L. Large 

Ww. C. Large 

G. B. Large 

0. L. Love 

E. B. Love 

Ernest Leinweber 
Rankin Linn 

Ralph Leinweber 
Roy Leinweber 

F, M. Lege, III 
Mayer & Phillips 
Sol Mayer & Son 
Billie Magill 

R. H. Martin Est. 
J. C. Mayfield Est. 
Ed May 

Ww. O. Mills 

R. D. McAnelly 

P. H. McNutt Est. 
Lee Martin 

J. C. Mayfield, Jr., 


a 

Merriweather & 
Richardson 

H. J. Y. Mills, Jr. 

J. C. Moore 

B. J. McDowell 

Rowland Martin 

Jno. T. Martin, Inc. 

Mrs. Sue Mayfield 

A. F. Mills 

Loyd Mitchell 

W. W. McCutchen 

Gilbert Marshall 

C. G. & Natt Martin 

J. C. Mayfield, Jr. 

Miers Brothers 

James E. Mills 

W. T. McClaugherty 

John Marris 

A. E. Merritt 

J. P. Maddox & Son 

C. M. Massey 

Chas. E. Morriss 

send Markwordt 
: M. McMullen 
G. Morriss & Sons 

W. W. McNealy 

Gatlen Merritt 

W. H. Mitchell 

Lloyd J. Merritt 

Jack Mitchell 

R. R. Merritt 

W. A. Merritt 

Mrs. Annie Miller 


iI. D. Harris 
Edwin Hopf 

D. C. Hall & Sons 
D. H. Hughs 

J. W. Ingram 

oO. C. Ivy 

E. H. Jessup 
Geo. Asa Jones 
Asa A. Jones 
W. W. Jameson 
Col. W. T. Johnson 
Leland Johnson 
Walter F. Jones 


L. C. Jung 

Sid Joiner 

Fordtran Johnston 
W. B. Joiner 
“— Jones 

R. Jones 

Mrs Harold Johnson 
Vol Joiner 

E. V. Jarrett 

A. L. Krueger 

Fred & Walter King 
Cc. L. Kelley 

Edgar & Ike Kelcy 
James Kinney 
Martin King 

Mrs. F. B. Klein 

Ww. C. Klein 
Hilmar Kott 

a of Kerrville 


Ed H. Kensing 

Roy Kemp 

W. L. Keese 

B. I. Klein 

Alfred Kott 

Leona Ranch, Inc. 

Alfred Rosenaw 

Ross & Sanders 

Aime W. Real 

D. C. Reeves 

a P. Raigorodsky 
W. O. Russell 

a. & Markwordt 
L. A. Rea 

W. Payne Rudasill 

Victor V. Real 

Hugo Real 

Elmer D. Real 

Casper Real 

Real & oo 

Felix R. Real 

Real & Neunhoffer 

L. R. Spires 

G. C. Slater 

Taylor Smith 

S. Stapp 

S. L. Stumberg 

T. M. Shely & Son 

Sidney M. Smith 

H. Stapp 

Louie Storms 

Mrs. R. W. Sellers 

Sam. C. Smith 

1. H. Stadler 

Elvis Stewart 

Marshall Smith 

H. W. Sparks 

W. S. Stevenson 
S. L. Stumberg, Jr. 
Clyde Sellers 

F. H. Secrest 

R. W. Sellers 
Fred Stanteen 
Carl Secrest 
Creichton Stevens 
R. C. Stone 
Arno Sultenfuss 
Charles Stone 
Mrs. C. A. Spencer 
L. A. Smith 
Albert Smith 

K. M. Simpson 
Oscar Strohacker 
Joe W. Smith 

F. L. Smitherman 
Roger Stokes 

0. C. Surber 
Charles Sweeten 
G. A. Spiller 

B. R. Shuffield 
H. Sell 

Sid Saathoff 

Brooks Sweeten 

Frark Seale 

L. A. Stevens 

. E. G. Sieker 


James — II 
Lee Smith 
B. & O. B. Schwethelm 
Gus F. Schreiner 

W. C. Schumacher 
Chas. Shcreiner, III 
Mrs. W. L. Secor 
Eddie Schmidt 

David Schmidt 


R. Hal Morriss 


Nolan & Postell 
I. B. Newman 
H. G. Nixon 
J. H. Neely & Son 
R. E. Nethery 
Elbert Nation 
Dee & Geo Newton 
S. R. Nail 
Loys Newman 
J. P. Nixon 
R. B. Nowlin 
National Finance Credit 
Corp. 
Roy Nowlin 
L. Norwood 
O. Nowlin & Son 
B. A. Nance 
J. A. Nance 


B 

Jn 

G. H. & S. H. Parker 
L. M. Prater 

3 H. & M. H. Parker 


L. Parchman 
Arthur Phillips 
E, Pagel 
O. D. Parker 
M. R. Porter 
J. R. Peril 
Rollie Peril 
O. Pitt Baker 
Mrs. Belle Phillips 
Peterson Stock Farm 
Cecil P. Parker 
Joe Sid Peterson 
V. D. Parker 
D. D. Parker Est. 
I. G. Perkins 
Jess F. Parker, Sr. 
W. R. Peril 
W. W. Parker 
J. A. Peril 
John D. Phillips 
D. W. Pope 
Dr. H. A. Pagensticker 
Raymond E. Quigg 
N. O. Ratliff 
; & &, 


Dave Rose Estate 
Pat Rose 

Thomas Rose 

R. J. Ross 
Marvin Ratliff 
R. L. Roberts 

Cc. G. & R. C. Robson 
Mrs. Martin Rose 
Therrell Rose 
Paul Rosenaw 

M. A. Rambie 
Howard Roberts 
Rogers & Schunke 
Martin Rose 

Pat Rose & Son 
Jno. Rosenaw 

L. Rust 

F. A. Reynolds 

T. A. Rolston 


B. J. Stewart 
Stowers Ranch 


Geo. Tomlinson 
J. O. Taylor 

H. J. Taft 

Geo. A. Turner 
Edgar Tobin 
Alfred Trushel 

J. T. Taylor 

R. C. Talley 
Linden Thurman 
J. M. Thompson 
W. A. Toby 

M. C. Treiber 
Wm. M. Taylor 
W. E. Thurman 
R. L. Tant 

Upton & Upton 
N. E. Varga 
Ernest Varga 

F. R. Vanhoozer 
Mrs. L. B. Wardlaw 
Neal D. White 

F. C. Whitehead 
W. B. Whitehead 
B. E. Wilson 

Mrs. T. A. Wilson & Co. 
Luther Wipff 

L. J. & —— Wardlaw 


R. L. White 

L. D. Whitehead 
Whitehead & Wardlaw 
J. E. Wilson & Co. 
F. J. Wittenburg & Son 
Winnie Lou Whitehead 
H. M. Wilson 

Ray Willoughby 
Wardlaw Bros. 

Guy W. Webb 

White Bros. 

Geo. R. Whitehead 
Jno. R. Watts 

J. E. White, Inc. 

F. H. Whitehead 


Wilmett Wilson 
John Wood 
White-Baker Co. 
Mitchell Waldrop 
H. A. Walker & Co. 
Eugene White, Jr. 
Eugene White 
Jep White 
Ralph Walsh 
Ben L. White 
Alvin Wood 
O. T. Wienicks 
C. O. Whitworth 
C. V. Whitworth 
D. Wheat 
H. Whaley 
N. H. Whitworth 
Jack N. Whitworth, Sr. 
Jack N. Whitworth 
E. F. Whittle 
J. P. Yoas 
Ernest Yoas 
Carl Yoas 
Joe York 
Frances & Mary 
Cox Yoas 
Gus E. Young 
Mrs. Opal Young 
J. B. Young 


George Rose J. Estle Young 

Pot Rose, Jr. Cc. A. Zinsmeister 
UTAH 

J. A. Anderson John James 

James Anderson N. M. Jensen 


J. F. Allred 
Afton Anderson 
Carlow Anderson 
Marion Ackerman 
Joseph Ackerman 
Jack W _ .Anderson 
Frank Anderson 
Burkley Anderson 
Oliver Anderson 
Farrell Anderson 
Melba Adair 
Nephi Anderson 
John Aagard 
Lavina Aagard 
Matthias Allred 
Cc. J. Albrecht 
D. F. Avery 
George L. Beal 
Clarence Barney 
John L. Bench 
Harlin Barney 
Talmadge Bagley 
Carroll Bagley 
Marion Brown 
FE. Merrill Bagley 
H. Orson Bagley 
Voyle Bagley 
Fllis Bagley 
Bert Brinkerhoff 
Art Brindley 
Ralph Bardsley 


Newell A. Johnson 
G. E. Jordan 

J. W. Jordan 
Wm. Jay 
Charles King 

A. C. Kirby 
Foster Kenner 
Art Levre 
George Larsen 
Wenzell Luke 
Horace Lorgensen 
J. H. Linford 
A. D. Larson 
Lavern Larson 
John Landa 
Calvert Larsen 
Mary Larson 
Del Moore 


Nick Micleo 
Morris Mednick 


John C. Mackay & Sons 
Snow McDonald 
Newtone Noyes 

Angus Newby 

Velda Norton 

Nielson Bros. Sheep Co. 


Angus Barton 
D. D. Beck 
Jas. W. Balin 
Osmer H. Beck 
John M. Baird 
Roy Black 
John Borgquist 
Taylor Christensen 
J. W, Christensen 
E. R. Christensen 
Carl Christensen 
Leo Clader 
Walter Christensen 
J. M. Christensen 
J. P. Christensen 
Coates Bros. 
Frank Chalk 
C. A. Christensen 
Meda Colby 
Heber Christensen 
Thomas Crowther 
Mrs. W. J. Crowther 
Joseph Christensen 
Peter M. Clegg 
Leonard Chipman 
Cache County Wool Pool 
Joseph H. Christensen 
Ray Chapman 
Roy Christensen 
W. S. Daniels 
William Duffin 
Homer Duncan 
Delbert Ence 
Murray Eliason 
Dean Folster 
Fairview Co-op Sheep Co. 
George Francom 
A. L. Frederickson 
Conrad Freschnecht 
Binning Id 
Roy Gleave 
Robert Gleave 
Leslie Gardner 
E. V. Goff 
Goodrich Bros. 
F. H. Gunn 
Hans Hanson 
Howard Hunt 
France Henry & Son 
Niels Hiegins 
Clinton Howes 
Scott Hawley 
Ralph Henry 
Frank J. Heppler 
J. Frank Houston 
Scott Haycock 
Frank Haycock 
Marion Haycock 
Charles S. Hanson 
Hansen 
Paul Hanson 
Abe Hatch 
J. A. Houtz 
Orson Harris 
George A. Jorgensen 
Wm. Johnson 
0. A. Johnson 
Peter Jensen 
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Oscar Nielson 
Fred Nelson 
Walter Nielson 
L. Edw. Nielson 
James L. Nielson 
Frank Neff 
James G. Olson & Son 
Edwin Oldroyd 
Claire Orrick 
Willis Oldroyd 
Homer Olson 
Olaf Olsen 
Joseph H. Onock 


Glen Prince 

Joseph Pope 

S. Parsons 

Aaron Parsons 

William Peterson 

Sylvester Pierce 

Sam Pollack 

R. H. Pitchforth 

John H. Robinson 

Blake Robinson 

Glen W. 

a, Co. Mktg. Assn. 

M Smith 

Worth Sorensen 

Cornelius A. Savage 

Ben Slaugh 

Elbert V. Sorensen 

Thomas Simonsen 

Joseph Shaw 

Elva Staples 

Fred Shaw 

Salvurakis & ; Renee 

Everett Stra 

David L. al 

W. G. Taylor & Son 

D. W. Thompson 

Leon Taylor 

T. Torgensen 

Elmer Torgensen 

Mark Taylor 

Charles Thorpe 

Augusta Twitchell 

George Taylor 

Jas. E. Thompson 

Clyn Utley 

Lyman Williams 

Cyrus Winget 

Leonard Winget 

Luther Winget 

H. Winget 

Melvin Winget 

Elmer Winget 

Wallsburg Land & L. 
S. Co. 

W. E. Whitbeck 

John Watkins 

W. H. Woolley 

Oliver Washburn 

Clyde Willardson 

Jesse Washburn 

J. A. Watson 

P. A. Washburn 

Andrew Yergensen 


WASHINGTON 


Alex Dunnett 
Sebastian Etulain 


Smithson Sheep Co. 


WYOMING 
Arminto Sheep Co. Oddmund Josendal & Son 
Joe Angelo E. S. Jones 
Joe Alameda John Kirk 
Geo. & Jim Atkinson Kennedy Bros. 
Blake Sheep Co. Alphia Kirsch 


Lewis Barker 

Guy Barker 

Brown Bros. 
Brandley-Neff Sheep Co. 


Arthur Burnett 

Chace Brothers 
Continental Rambler 
Crescent Sheep Co. 
Cottonwood Livestock Co. 
Campbell Bros. 

Harley Cosner 

M. R. Canfield 

T. W. Dixon 

Double S. Sheep Co. 

Cc. W. Dye 

Denis Daly 

Warren Duthie 

Lester Devore 

Harry Davidson 

Frank A. Ewen 

Michael Ellis 

Mrs. J. Douglas Fouler 
John Grieve Estate 


Green River Livestock Co. 


Geo. Hielberg 

H. V. Hansel 

Intermountain L. & 8. 
Credit Corp. 


Linstaedt L. & L. Co. 
Lindsey & — 
Lecke Sheep Co. 
Frank Lamb 


Louis Larson S. Co. 
John Mahoney Est. 
Miller Sheep Co. 
Walter Miller 
Walter & Ray Olsen 
C. A. Powelson 
Rendle Sheep Co. 
Rasmussen Sheep Co. 
J. W. Schoonover 
Seaverson L, S. Co. 
Fred Shopeck 

D. M. Speas 
Jeremiah Sullivan 
Sjogren & Hall 
Savage Live Stock Co. 
Robert F. Swinbank 
Sid Sturgeon 
William Thonan 
Leland Turner 

Cleve A. Vannoy 

J. K. Wright & Son 
Wingfoot Sheep Co. 
Charles Wilson 
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Wool Labeling Law a Broad Path to 
The Consumer 
By F. Eugene Ackerman 


E cries of anguish, the dire fore- 

bodings, and needless confusion 
which accompanied the enactment of 
the Wool Products Labeling Act have 
obscured almost entirely the tremen- 
dous merchandising opportunities it 
offers wool textile manufacturers. In 
sweeping terms Congress has presented 
to the woolen industry a law which or- 
ders them to do what they could not 
have accomplished unaided in a couple 
of generations of effort. Having passed 
this law, it has instructed the Federal 
Trade Commission, a militant federal 
body safeguarding the rights of the 
public, to see that it is enforced, and 
to punish offenders. 

Congress, by fiat, has opened a di- 
rect path from producer to consumer, 
for enterprising, merchandising-wise 
manufacturers of textiles which contain 
wool of any character. All that Con- 
gress requires in return is that the 
manufacturer state certain, pertinent 
facts regarding the fiber content of his 
product. True, it does establish certain 
classifications for wool, to which many 
manufacturers object. Some object, 
because they honestly believe it is of no 
advantage to the consumer, and against 
their own better interest; others be- 
cause they have been enjoying unfair, 
profit-making advantages, which they 
do not want to relinquish. 

But so far as the essence of the law 
is concerned, and that is disclosure of 
fiber content, the principle involved is 
as old as the textile industry itself. 
For ages the purposes and values of 
textiles have been determined chiefly 
by their fiber content. There has been 
a plethora of eloquence from some op- 
ponents of the law regarding the part 
which skill in manufacturing plays in 
the quality values of a wool textile 
product. Of course it does, but the 
texture, finish, firmness, and . color 
values are all visible evidences of the 
quality of manufacture. They are fac- 
tors which the buyer can still feel and 
see. Fiber content, on the contrary, is 


something at which even the expert 
must now guess since the “miracle of 
chemistry” continues to develop fibers 
advertised, promoted, and sold on the 
claims that they produce ‘“wool-like” 
textures at prices lower than real wool 
textures can be sold. 

Since a great and_ ever-increasing 
business has been established in the 
manufacture of imitation wool fibers 
and textures, it would seem that com- 
pulsory fiber identification is an im- 
perative necessity if the wool textile 
industry that makes real wool textures 
is to survive. 

Whether one applauds or detests the 
new law is purely an emotional pastime 
which may affect dispositions but not 
results. The Act is in operation and 
all offenders are subject to a fine and 
possibly a jail sentence. From a busi- 
ness standpoint, therefore, the sensi- 
ble procedure is to determine the best 
and most convenient method of con- 
forming to the law, and to obtain every 
advantage which it offers. And what 
are those advantages? 

In general, the wool textile industry 
is a producing, and not a merchandis- 
ing industry. It makes the basic raw 
material of products which are valued 
primarily because of the quality of that 
raw material. Yet in the great major- 
ity of cases this important product be- 
comes anonymous yardage the minute 
it reaches the factory of the converter. 
As a result most textile yardage is sold 
in a ruinous price market which is the 
penalty that all anonymous materials 
must pay. 

My own experience has taught me 
that, aside from manufacturing skill 
and integrity of product, the greatest 
asset that any textile manufacturer can 
have, is a name that is known to retail 
merchants and to the consuming public. 
It means a decent profit per yard, 
based on retail and consumer demand 
which seeks the assurances of quality, 
service and style contained in a known 
product. It means that the wool textile 
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manufacturer can step ahead of cop. 
verters who want to buy raw materials 
as cheaply as possible and create de. 
mand for himself and the converter 
who uses his product. This increases 
values and markets for both. 

The Wool. Products Labeling Act re. 
moves the veil of anonymity which 
hides all but a few wool textile manv. 
facturers from their real market— 
which is the retail distributor and con. 
sumer, and shows them the path to 
product identification and new market- 
ing principles. Manufacturers who 
want to win a permanent, profitable 
market based on merchant and con- 
sumer demand need merely merchan- 
dise intelligently the fiber identification 
labels and tags which they must now 
attach to their products. 

Manufacturers who use reprocessed 
wool and reused wool should tell the 
public so in a manner that will increase 
rather than depreciate their values. 
There is nothing disgraceful in the use 
of any fibers of intrinsic merit which 
meet market demands in mass price 
ranges. Peop'e still wear silver watches, 
gold watches and platinum watches 
with varying numbers of regulatory 
jewels. They all tell time. Hope chests 
throughout the land are being filled 
with silver plate every day in the year, 
just as other hope chests are capturing 
sterling silver. Textile manufacturers 
might study the silver-plate manufac- 
turers’ selling campaigns some day. 
They approach a mass market with a 
symvhony orchestra; no sneaking up 
on it in the humility of inferiority. 

The claim that people won’t buy ma- 
terials containing reprocessed and re- 
used wool, is made by people who 
don’t know much about merchandising 
or the public’s buying habits. People 
will buy any product which meets their 
requirements at prices they can pay, 
but they want to know what they are 
getting. Concealing the presence of 
these fibers was a greater threat to 
their future than acknowledging them. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act 
may err on the side of trying to make 
too many classes of wool; manufac- 
turers now bemoaning its _ liabilities 
will do well not to err on the side of 
overlooking its great merchandising 
advantages. 
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General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Boston, August 2 


HE wool market during the month 

of July has kept on quite an even 
keel. Interest therein has been second- 
ary to developments in connection with 
the defense program and relations with 
foreign wool producing countries. 

Now that the defense program has 
shifted into high, much fear is express- 
ed in Washington over the threat of in- 
flation. This does not apply, as we 
see it, to wool, for there seems to be no 
dissatisfaction in Washington with pres- 
ent price levels for wool; nor should 
there be, for fine wool is not quite so 
high as it was in October, 1939, and 
slightly less than it was in October, 
1940. In fact, a moderate rise in woul 
values should not cause alarm, for we 
as wool growers have not participated 
in the upward swing of values as much 
as labor and many other commodities 
essential to the defense program. 

With England and the United States 
controlling practically the whole wool 
production of the world, the price can 
be regulated to a nicety. A commission, 
we understand, from the United States 
is now in South America attempting to 
negotiate for commodities that are es- 
sential in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, of which wool is one. If 
the United States Government succeeds 
in controlling the South American clip 
for the coming year, this will place 
the two governments in control of prac- 
tically the whole wool clip of the world. 
This is a part of the economic warfare 
and will evidently be a powerful factor, 
as it will enable the wool clip of the 
entire world to be directed into chan- 
nels and outlets favorable to the demo- 
cratic form of government. Thus, we 
now find that South American wool is 
finding its way to Russia, as shipping 
facilities permit, where two months ago 
wool in transit from South America to 
the Russian Government was being 
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By C. J. Fawcett 


seized for fear that its ultimate destin- 
ation would be Germany. 

Now that we are in trouble with 
Japan and the stocks of silks in the 
United States have been frozen, it is 
extremely unlikely that Japan will be 
permitted to purchase any wool in any 
of the wool-producing countries of the 
world. It is noted in a recent com- 
munication from Japan that a commis- 
sion has been formed by the textile in- 
dustry of that country to see what can 
be done in regard to a supply of raw 
wool. 

As international relations unfold, it 
becomes more and more apparent that 
this is a war, not so much of men, but 
of mechanized forces, economic sanc- 
tions, and commodity controls. If we 
cut off the supply of oil and scrap iron 
from Japan, refuse to buy her silk, and 
England and all wool producing coun- 
tries refuse to sell her wool, it might 
be the means of more quickly changing 
Japan’s attitude than by open military 
warfare. 

In Washington this week the writer 
finds a growing concern as to the emer- 
gency supply of wool. This has been ac- 
centuated by the necessity of taking 
over the Philippine army and the pos- 
sibility of greatly increasing the person- 
nel of our standing army. There seems 
to be a feeling in Washington that the 
emergency supply of wool held in the 
United States should be increased from 
250 million pounds to something over 
700 million. In view of the stocks of 
wool in the hands of dealers and manu- 
facturers, as of June 30, just reported, 
of 336 million pounds as compared with 
215 million one year ago, we are won- 
dering if the officials in Washington 
are not unduly alarmed as to wool sup- 
plies, much as they were in the case 
of sugar during the first World War. 
We now find that the O.P.M. in their 
efforts to conserve wool have appoint- 
ed a committee to curtail, if possible, 
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the number of styles and thé variety 
of colors of textiles. Such a move would 
probably have greater value in -releas- 
ing machinery for use in the manufac- 
ture of government materials than in 
conserving wool. At any rate, the 
United States seems to be the market 
sought by both the Australian and 
South American wool growers, and we 
may again in the coming season expect 
very heavy importations from both of 
these countries, providing shipping fa- 
cilities are available. It is only fair to 
say that the limited shipping facilities 
are largely the cause for the alarm, for 
there is plenty of wool in the world 
available if properly distributed. 

We note a late report from Australia 
indicates that the demand for wool up- 
on that Continent for military purposes 
has been strengthened to such an extent 
that drastic restrictions on civilian con- 
sumption have become necessary. It 
has been announced that no more wool- 
en yarn, blankets, or fingering wool 
would be available for civilian purposes 
because of the need for clothing troops 
at home and overseas. It is a sharp 
surprise to the writer to know it is 
estimated that Australian mills and 
topmakers will absorb half a million 
bales of raw wool during the current 
year. This is about 15 per cent of the 
clip. Paradoxically, we find on one 
hand the Australian and British gov- 
ernments are rationing supplies to their 
own citizens but at the same time main- 
taining their exports of finished fabrics 
into the United States. According to 
statistics, the United Kingdom exported 
to this country the first four months 
of this year, 2,470,000 yards hav- 
ing a value of $2,716,000.00. This 
affords a striking illustration of their 
determination to maintain their export 
trade at all costs and furnishes food 
for thought on the part of the wool 
grower and domestic manufacturer as 
to things that may happen after the 
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Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, August |, 1941 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 





Scoured Basis 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 
































Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 

Wine Gmibing (Seepte) ee $1.06-1.08 (63%)  $.39- .40 (65%)  $.37- .38 (68%)  $.34- 45 
Fine French Combing __________. 1.00-1.05 (64%) .36- .38 (66%) 34- .36 (69%) 31- 32 
Fine Clothing .96- .98 (65%) . ae (68%) . (71%) .28- 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 1.01-1.03 (58%) 42- .43 (60%) .40- .41 (64%) .36- 37 
Y, Blood French Combing... .98-1.00 (59%) .40- .41 (61%) 38- .39 (65%) 34- 35 
Y, Blood Clothing 94- .96 (60%) a i. (62%) a... (66%) 32+ 33 
¥ Blood Combing .90- .93 (53%) 42- .44 (55%) Al- .42 (58%) .38- 39 
¥q Blood Clothing 87- .89 (54%) 40- .41 (56%) 38- .39 (59%) 36- 
4, Blood Combing 85- .87 (50% .43- .44 (52%) Al- .42 (55%) 38- .39 
3 - .82- .84 (45% AS- 46 (47%) A3- 45 (50%) Al- 42 
Common and Braid 79- 81 (44%) 44- 45 (46%) 43- 44 (49%) 40- 41 











(1) 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the. different length groups quoted. 








war is over. It is not too soon to be 
giving some thought as to means of 
protecting our own interests in this 
respect. South America may be ex- 
pected after the close of the war to sell 
her products in the most advantageous 
market available and buy her manu- 
factured articles in the cheapest market 
in the world. In fact, indications point 
to a minimum amount of cooperation 
to be expected from these countries. 


We now find that certain factors in 
South America are objecting to having 
concerns in South America placed on 
the black list that are known to have 
been dealing with belligerent countries. 
Wool concerns are included in approxi- 
mately 1800 firms that have been 
placed on the black list. In fact, one 
of the largest handlers of wool in South 
America has been included in this list, 
which automatically prevents this con- 
cern from selling wool in the United 
States and England. This situation has 
created some consternation in the mar- 
ket, for July 25 was the last date wool 
controlled or sold by these concerns on 
the black list could be taken from 
bond. 

Of particular interest is the recent 
firm stand in Congress taken by the 
agricultural bloc in their effort to 
prevent any regulation of the value of 
agricultural commodities below 110 
per cent of parity. 

Analysis of the wool situation both 
pro and con would indicate that there 


is no cause for alarm, certainly no jus- 
tification for criticism as to present 
market values, and there should be no 
attempt to regulate the market at this 
time. The manufacturers are to be 
commended for their cooperation with 
the government in the prompt deliver- 
ies against government contracts at ex- 
tremely reasonable values. Wool grow- 
ers are entitled to a price for their 
commodity that will permit them to 
make some profit at a time like this. 
If we are not permitted to do so, we 
will find ourselves unprepared to with- 
stand the tough going we will face dur- 
ing the adjustment period following the 
war. 


Foreign wools continue to play the 
most important part in our market. It 
is now reported that one topmaking 
concern purchased in the last year as 
much as 48 million pounds of foreign 
wool, which is an all-time record. We 
feel, however, that all the good domes- 
tic wool will be needed and that condi- 
tions during the fall months should 
warrant reasonably higher prices than 
now prevail. 


The fleece wools of the quarter and 
three-eighths grades have lost ground 
during the last month to the extent of 
one to two cents in the grease. The 
value of fine térritory wool has been 
well maintained. Graded fine wool is 
in demand at $1.03. Dealers are again 
entering the western field, taking wool 
with a view of selling the fine graded 


wool at $1.03@1.05 for good deep 
French combing. Three-eighths terri- 
tory has lost a little ground and half- 
blood has been largely neglected. More 
wool is being graded than for many 
years. This condition has been brought 
about by the demand for fine wool to 
be used in government orders. Half 
blood and three-eighths are not so pop- 
ular at the moment. Three-eighths is 
quoted at 90 cents, and good territory 
half blood could be secured at 98 cents 
@$1. 

The table printed above as prepared 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will give you a fair cross- 
section of values on the respective 
grades and shrinkages. 





Little Activity in West 


RANSACTIONS in wools in west- 

ern areas have not been in very 
great volume within recent weeks, al- 
though some sales in Wyoming and 
Texas have been reported. Purchases 
as Casper, Cheyenne and Douglas, 
Wyoming, during the last week of 
July were made in a price range of 
31% to 35 cents, or approximately $1 
clean basis, Boston, according to the 
Commercial Bulletin. The same source 
gives the range of prices paid in Texas 
sales of that period as 41 to 43% cents, 
or about $1.03 clean, Boston. 
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Lamb Markets 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Chicago 


MODERATE supply of ovine 

stock during the month of July 
met with a fairly good demand, with 
prices showing a narrow range of fluc- 
tuation. Despite the fact that high 
temperatures affected the consuming 
demand for all meats, dressed lambs 
moved rather freely with the price level 
substantially higher than a year ago. 
The month started out with the best 
lambs selling at $11.65. By the 10th 
top moved up to $12 and on the 22nd 
$12.15 was paid for choice Washing- 
tons, which was the peak for the month. 
The average cost was better than $11 
most of the time and $1 to $2 higher 
than the average of a year ago. The 
general level oi the market was the 
highest since 1937. 

The bulk of the July supply came 
from Idaho and Washington, consigned 
mainly to packers. Quality was com- 
paratively good, indicating good range 
conditions. The native contingent, rep- 
resenting the minority receipts, was of 
various types and uneven finish. This 
widened the extreme range of prices 
with a small percentage of culls and 
low grades selling at $8.50 to $9.50 
and a middle class at $9.50 to $11. In- 
asmuch as the lambs were shorn, wool 
was not so much a factor in the price 
as in the previous months. 











Week Ended: 


Shaengheenr: 08 27 emt siete icici intent mnictincamisncet 


July 26, 1941 July 27, 1940 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice _ 








Medium and Good 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds. 








Good, 30-40 pounds 


291,473 226,834 

Wise - $11.80 $8.92 
os _ 10.94 8.05 
21.95 16.45 

20.95 15.00 

19.00 13.20 





Commercial, all weights 








A limited number of ewes sold on a 
steady basis most of the month at 
$4 to $4.50 for a fairly good grade un- 
der 175 pounds. At the best time 
of the month, choice light-weight ewes 
brought $5. Lower grade stock cleared 
at $3 to $4, depending on age and 
quality. 

A record crop of lambs for 1941, ac- 
cording to the government figures, in- 
dicates a total of 34,549,000 or 13 per 
cent above the ten-year average. In 
the western area the increase is esti- 
mated at 5 per cent. This insures a 
good supply for the markets during 
the coming year, and along with a 
broader general demand for mutton 
products has developed an optimistic 
prediction for the coming season. Local 





LAMB CUT-OUT VALUES AT CHICAGO 


Dollars Per Hundredweight, Live Basis 
Average of Choice Grade 




















Thurs. Fri. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 

— | July 24 | July 25 | July 28 | July 29 | July 30 | July 31 
aS! 22.00 | 21.00 | 21.00 | 21.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 
N.S nes 50.5 | 50.5 | 50.5 | 50.5 | 50.5 | 50.5 
ee | __, aa ee 11.11 | 10.65 | 10.65 | 10.65 | 10.10 | 10.10 


Pelt Value __ 
Other By-Products 








2.20 | 2.20| 2.20] 2.20] 2.20] 2.20 
yo ee 73 | 73 73 | .73 























Total Product Value.......----__-| 14.03 | 13.58 | 13.58 | 13.58 | 13.03 | 13.03 
Cost of live lamb, per cwt._...]_ 12.00 | 11.75 | 11.25 | 11.00 | 11.00 | 11.00 
Buying, Killing, Distribution, Etc... 92 | .92 92 92 92 92 

eee Ore Oe 12.92 | 12.67 | 12.17 | 11.92 | 11.92 | 11.92 
Margin per cwt., live lamb! +1.11 | +.91 |+1.41 |+1.66 |+1.11 |+1.11 








Table prepared by the Research Department of the N ational Live Stock Marketing Association. 


commission men are swamped with or- 
ders for feeder lambs, but very few 
are available thus far. The fact that 
the range is in excellent condition makes 
it likely that western sheepmen will 
hold back, for a good finish, lambs that 
have not been already contracted to 
go direct to the feed lots. The strong 
prices paid on the range is a good index 
to the feeling the corn belt feeders have 
regarding the future. 

The slaughter of sheep in the United 
States at points under federal inspec- 
tion is running about 275,000 per 
week, which is a little larger than a 
year ago. In the Chicago area the in- 
crease has been comparatively large 
and promises to increase noticeably as 
the season advances and more range 
lambs are available. 

Yearlings and ewes are comparatively 
scarce but the market is holding up to 
the usual parity with lambs. During 
July a good many yearlings sold at 
$8.50 to $9.50, with top at the best 
time at $9.75. A limited number of 
two-year old wethers cleared at $7.40 
to $8.75. Buck lambs were listed at $1 
discount, compared with wether lambs. 

Sheep receipts at Chicago for July 
were 152,417, including 59,000 sent di- 
rect to packers. A year ago receipts 
were 140,690 which included 64,600 
direct to packers. Excepting 1940 and 
1939, the month’s supply was the small- 
est this century. For the first seven 
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$15,000,000.00 
TO RANGE SHEEPMEN 


Iowa paid more than fifteen million dollars 
to range sheep growers during the past twelve 
months. Iowa is the nation’s No. 1 feeding 
center and receives more money for corn- 
fattened livestock—the finished product—and 
pays out more money for replacement range 
stock—the raw material—than any other state. 
In Iowa, there is more feed, more demand for 
something to eat it, and more money to buy 
with, than in any other farming and feeding 
section of the United States. 


In Iowa, actual farmers, feeders and fin- 
ishers want to buy short-term breeding ewes 
good for one or two years in small farm 
flocks, and younger ewes of all ages, and 
rams to go with each bunch; also feeder lambs. 
The demand is_ here and the purchasing power 
is here—for breeding ewes any age and feeder 
lambs. Prefer lots of 350 to 2,500 head, and 
ship straight across from the range country 
to the tall corn state. 


How many and what kinds have 
you for sale, what price for spot cash, 
what loading station, and how soon 
can you ship? 

FRED CHANDLER 
CHARITON, IOWA 


Iowa farmers for fifty years 





















THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Marysville, Ohio 


= 


American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 


John K.. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utab. 


Vice-President 


, A a: 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 














months of the year, receipts totaled 
1,267,000 compared with 3,125,000 for 
the same time last year. Shipments 
were only 4,000 in July this year 
against 7,688 last year. The shrinkage 
this year was due mainly to the scar- 
city of feeders. Only a few small lots 
of feeder lambs were sent out during 
the month, ranging from $9.50 to 
$10.35. Late in the month a carload of 
choice Idaho ewe lambs went to the 
country for breeding purposes. 

Dressed lamb has been holding up 
satisfactorily with the level of other 
meats, which reflects the present good 
demand for western stock that is well 
finished. Lamb carcasses at wholesale 
have been quoted recently at $16 to 
$21. Compared with $12 to $18 at the 
first of the year and $10 to $17 a year 
ago. Local traders say the market has 
been sustained mainly by the general 
improvement in the economic situation 
and by increased purchases for Army 
consumption. 

Bolstered by a broad consuming de- 
mand and strong export trade to Eng- 
land, the hog market continued to soar 
upward till the top struck $12, then 
dropped back 50 cents. The market is 
at the highest level since 1937 and, 
excepting that year, the highest since 
1929. The lofty state of the market is 
predicated largely on government sup- 
port and nobody knows how long that 
will last. Cattle are also selling well, 
showing a gain of $1 to $2 over a year 
ago. While these values prevail sheep 
raisers may expect lamb to sell cor- 
respondingly high, according to the 
opinions of local market analysts. The 
increase in the current lamb crop is 
not out of proportion to the increase 
in the consuming demand. 

Frank E. Moore 





St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for July were 64,991, 
compared with 60,522 in June and 
51,160 in July a year ago. Of the 
month’s total 48,815 were from local 
territory and 16,176 from the West and 
Southwest. 
The lamb market was uneven 
throughout the month and closed around 
50 cents lower. A few loads of Idahos 


The National Wool Grow, 


sold early in the month up to $11); 
with choice kinds quoted around $1075 
.on the close. Native lambs opened thy 
month at $11, reached $11.50 on th 
10th and again on the 22nd, after whic) 
prices were mostly on the down grade 
with the closing top at $10.50. 
Feeding lambs were scarce, two load 
of 84-pound Colorados selling the lay 
week at $10.35. The market for fa 
yearlings closed about steady for the 
month, with best up to $9.25 and mos 
sales $8.50@9. The market for fat 
ewes closed around 50 cents higher, 
bulk of good kinds selling $4.25@4.75 
with a few up to $5. 
H. H. Madden 





Denver 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 

Denver through July totaled 125, 
407 head, as compared to 183,440 for 
the same month a year ago, or a de- 
crease of 58,000 head. This decrease, 
however, was more than offset by an 
increase in lambs sold at Ogden this 
year as compared to last, leaving small- 
er numbers of Idahos to go on east 
and be sold at Denver. 

Prices generally have been satisfac- 
tory, running from $2 to $3 per hun- 
dred higher this year in July than a 
year ago. Feeder lambs were $2.50 per 
hundred higher. A top of $11.85 was 
reached twice in July on best Idaho fat 
lambs—once on July 10 and again on 
July 23. Otherwise sales of better grade 
westerns ranged from $10.50@11.65. 
The month started out with a top of 
$10.90 on Idahos and wound up with 
a $10.75 top. 

Native trucked-in fat lambs from 
Colorado strengthened in price as the 
month progressed, beginning with the 
best selling up to $11, at $11.35@11.50 
the second week of July, at $11@11.25 
the third week, and at $11.50@11.65 
the fourth week. A general drop oc- 
curred the last few days of the month, 
however, on all fat prices. Ewes and 
feeder lambs held firm. Natives wound 
up the month selling at mostly $10.50 
@11. Fat ewes at the end of the month 
cleared anywhere from $4@5, with % 
few up to $5.25, and common kinds 
and culls at $2.50@3. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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August, 1941 


Feeding lambs were scarce until mid- 
July. A few loads, all from Idaho, sold 
early in the month at $10@10.35; late 
month sales were at $10.25@10.70 
for load lots. Trucked-in feeders bulk- 
ed at $9.50@10.25. 


Feeding lambs a year ago at this time 
were being contracted in the country 
at $8.25. This July, feeder lambs at the 
market have sold up to $10.70 which 
has in turn made the country asking 
price around $10@10.25. Some sales 
made in the country, however, at $9@ 
9.50, would not appear to bear the 
same relation to the market advance. 


R. C. Albright 





Kansas City 


— on spring lambs were held 
to a relatively narrow spread on 
the Kansas City market during July. 
Although values sagged at the month’s 
end, prices were very favorable to the 
producer during the month. Compared 
with the June close, spring lambs were 
around 50 cents lower for the month 
while slaughter ewes advanced fully 50 
cents and the moderate offerings of 
yearling wethers) were unchanged. 


The opening top was $11 on best na- 
tives and the closing quotation rested 
at $10.50. At mid-month a top of 
$11.60 was reached, but after that time 
there was a noticeable decline in the 
quality of the arrivals. Hot weather 
during the last two weeks of the month 
dried out many of the lambs and the 
percentage of receipts grading choice 
was quite small. Before the declines in 
the final week spring lambs were sell- 
ing at the highest July level here since 
1929. 


Range lambs arrived from Colorado, 
Arizona, and Texas but the bulk of 
shipments consisted of native springers. 
Colorado springers sold mostly from 
$11 to $11.35 and practically without 
exception the Colorados were tops for 
their days of sale. Texas springers were 
mostly medium to good grade and sold 
at $9.75 to $10.25, with Arizonas cash- 
ing at $9.60 to $9.75. 


A number of rail shipments consist- 
ing of graded lambs from Kansas were 
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Nielson Bros. Sheep Company 


Ephraim, Utah 


Breeders of Champion Rambouillets 





Pen of Registered Yearlings 
for the National Ram Sale 
OUR 1940 RECORD 
In the 1940 San Angelo, Texas, Show and Sale, Nielson Rambouillets 
topped the sale, won the championship, and made the highest average. 
The highest priced Rambouillet in the 1940 National Ram Sale was a 
Nielson entry, and our pens were also among the highest sold. 
OUR 1941 OFFERINGS EQUAL LAST YEAR’S 
See our Choice Consignment at the National Ram Sale 

















bts S. HANSEN 


Collinston, Utah 


HANSEN SHEEP SOLD AROUND 
THE WORLD TO SATISFIED 
BUYERS 





Pen of Five Registered Yearling Rambouil- 
let Rams Consigned to the National Ram 
Sale, Salt Lake City, August 26-27. 


All rams left consigned to sales, 
except a few singles. 


Some Choice Ewes for Sale. 


Registered Rambouillets 


Rey Utah, Grand Champion Ram of the 
1940 Utah State Fair, Shipped to Buenos 
Aires, March, 1941, where, the buyer 
writes, “he produced a very good 
impression.” 




















DELAINE MERINOS SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed Srmeeente Range and Pasture on 





Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
eareass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 











Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture. 4.50 
Hults & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.............- 5.00 








Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad _......... = ee siveee De 
FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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received and topped at $11.60, while 
truck-ins made a peak of $11.50. 

Feeder buyers were fairly active but 
limited their selections to the common 
grades of light spring lambs, paying up 
to $9.50 and $9.75. 

A number of cars of Texas yearlings 
were received, mostly of common to 
medium grade, and sold at $7.25 to 
$8.25. Native yearlings, in odd lots, 
sold up to $9.25 with numerous sales 
at $9. A few aged wethers were mar- 
keted and sold on a spread of $6.25 to 
$7.25. 


BLANKETS 


for 


Your Wool 


You can swap your wool for Fine 
Jack Frost Pure Virgin Wool Blan- 
kets. Every wool grower should 
become acquainted with these won- 
derful blankets. 

Best at Any Price 


Call or write for catalog or 
information 


Original 
UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 


24-30 Richards Street 
Salt Lake City 











Idaho Sheep Outfit For Sale 


Perfect Set-up. Forest Allotment, 
Taylor Grazing Range. 1720 Acres Deeded 
Land; 500 Acres Irrigated. With or Without 

Sheep and other Personal Property. 


Write Box 36 — Leadore, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 


QUALITY IS OUR MOTTO 








INSPECTION OF OUR SHEEP 
WILL SHOW WE ENDEAVOR TO 
LIVE UP TO IT. 


See Our Consignment at 
the National Ram Sale 


Foothills Farm 


CARLTON, OREGON 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


Closing quotations on yearlings were 
at a $9.25 top, which was the same as 
the month’s opening quotation. How- 
ever, yearlings fluctuated as much as 
25 cents downward from the top figure 
during the month. 


Slaughter ewes topped at $5 rather 
freely throughout the month. Colorado 
range ewes sold mostly at $4.85 and 
$4.90. 


There was a good demand for breed- 
ing ewes with very light receipts in this 
division. There was no indication that 
the demand would ebb during the com- 
ing month. Yearling breeding ewes 
averaging 78 pounds scored $10.50, 
with others ranging from $9.50 to $10. 


With the exception of 1938, receipts 
for July were the largest for any July 
in the past eight years. 


Vernon C. Hoyt 





Omaha 


O factors operated against the fat 

lamb market during July. One was 
hot weather, which took its toll of lamb 
consumption and slowed down the 
dressed trade in the East, and the other 
was a wool market which didn’t alto- 
gether come up to expectations. On 
top of all that, prices had been relative- 
ly high, and some readjustment ap- 
peared to be in order whenever range 
fat lambs moved in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demand. 


Still another bearish influence on the 
killer trade was that the percentage cf 
feeders in shipments of range lambs was 
running unusually small. Feeder de- 
mand was broad, but most of the 
lambs simply weren’t thin enough and 
light enough to be sent back to the 
country. So while total receipts were 
smaller than a year ago and somewhat 
below average July size, the supply of 
killer lambs was not shortened greatly. 


For better than half of the month, 
trade was in healthy condition, and 
prices worked a little higher. Then 
came the crash of more than a dollar 
per hundred in about 10 days, leaving 
closing values a good 50 cents lower 
than they had been at the end of June 
and the lowest since April and May, 
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and the top around $10.50 as the mont) 
ended. 

Quality of the July offerings of rang 
lambs here left much to be desire 
only occasionally were choice lambs 
available. When they came, they 
outsold the natives and ordinary wey. 
erns by 25 cents or more per hundred 
but on many days there were no west 
erns here good enough to test to 
quotations. 

In the feeder end of the trade, it wa 
an altogether different story. Here sup. 
plies never were equal to the broad de. 
mand, and prices worked up steadily ty 
close above 50 cents higher than they 
had been one month previous. Late in 
the month, good feeder lambs wer 
bringing more than the best killer 
much of the time, and at the high spot, 
$11 was paid for the most attractive 
replacement lambs. 

Right here it might be well to point 
out that a very broad feeder lamb de- 
mand is in prospect for the entire sea- 
son. Lambs have been making money 
for farmers consistently since last fall, 
and on top of that, there’s a world of 
feed of all kinds. Corn prospects 
through this section are the best ina 
long time, hay is so plentiful that it is 
very low in price, and grass has been 
good all summer. Add to that the fact 
that farmers just haven’t been able to 
get anywhere near all the lambs they 
wanted up to now, and you have the 
makings of a real vigorous fall demand 
when the later spring lambs start mov- 
ing. 

Aged sheep remained scarce all 
through July, and as a result of that 
fact, prices worked up at least 25 cents 
during the month. While no fat ewes sold 
to the packers over $4.50, toppy grades 
would have brought more on slaughter 
account if farmers hadn’t been taking 
them out for short-term breeders at 
prices ranging from $5 to almost $6. 
In the younger ewe classes, two-year 
old breeders sold as high as $8, and 
yearling ewes reached $10 and $10.50. 

Yearling wethers of all descriptions 
were scarce. Late in the month, one 
drove of Wyoming wethers, about three 
decks in all, and averaging 90 pounds, 
sold at $9. 


ae 


Byron Demorest 
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Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Fleece Weights of 


Rambouillet and Corriedale 
Range Lambs 


June 5, 1941 
TO WOOL GROWERS: 


We have just completed 13 days of shearing, handicapped by showers. Glad to say 
we had a wool crop of some 142,000 pounds. 


We had a field day, as suggested by Dr. Fred Hultz of the Animal Production Depart- 
ment of the University of Wyoming, in the shearing of our range rams, run under strictly 
range conditions and herded entirely on the range all winter, with no hay but with supple- 
mentary feed of 34 pound cake and corn. The sheep were in fine shape and the Texas 
shearers, from San Saba, had quite a time on account of their big weight. Herewith is a check- 
up of each ram by Professor Johnston and his assistant, Mr. McGee, and | think you will agree 
that it gives a very outstanding record for our range rams. Our stud rams used in the 
registered flock and our show rams were not included, as they were taken care of in the barns 
and feed-lots. 

We sampled only a part of the 55 Corriedale ram lambs we kept for use on our range 
ewes this winter, but an average of nearly 17 pounds for lamb fleeces speaks well for the 
Corriedale breed, even compared with the heavier shearing and shrinking Rambouillet. 

We believe that this shearing test is quite a record for anyone to shoot at and that it 
is the first certified record of a large flock compiled in many years. 

Our consignment for the National Ram Sale is coming along nicely. It looks as if we 
will soon have most of our stud rams and ewes contracted for. Write us your needs. 


FLEECE WEIGHTS OF CORRIEDALE RAMS 


e 
o 
@ 

to 


21.0 1.8 Lbs. 18.0 Lbs. 23.0 Lbs. 24.6 Lbs. 22.6 Lbs. 24.0 Lbs. 
17.6 22.5 27.1 26.0 20.5 17.2 20.0 
22.9 26.8 16.3 18.8 19.7 17.0 38.2 
19.9 21.0 20.7 16.4 18.5 28.5 27.1 
19.7 18.0 15.0 17.9 26.3 19.0 18.6 
22.4 25.5 19.2 19.7 21.4 18.2 16.7 
12.6 22.2 20.2 20.4 14.8 22.4 18.2 
23.9 30.0 21.7 24.8 23.2 20.2 24.4 
20.9 18.8 18.1 26.8 15.1 17.5 22.7 
18.0 24.3 22.3 16.4 20.8 24.2 20.0 
23.5 21.0 18.1 20.0 21.1 21.7 18.2 
19.2 14.7 19.3 24.0 22.0 20.3 16.2 
25.8 22.7 18.2 19.6 ee 13.6 19.5 
23.8 19.5 21.0 24.5 21.3 17.4 26.8 
18.0 18.0 20.5 26.0 16.6 22.8 14.5 
21.6 26.6 14.3 12.4 12.9 19.7 16.0 
16.8 21.0 15.3 25.5 22.0 20.7 19.7 
23.2 18.5 21.0 23.5 20.0 21.5 22.0 
23.0 24.2 18.2 20.7 23.2 22.0 24.8 
16.2 19.7 16.8 24.2 22.0 24.5 22.5 
18.5 18.5 23.1 18.7 11.4 22.4 23.3 
20.5 20.4 20.5 24.5 27.1 23.6 27.5 
19.3 21.6 25.2 22.3 18.4 25.3 13.3 
18.4 19.7 16.5 23.1 19.4 18.8 25.0 

Number Rams, 167 Total, 3,489.3 Lbs. Aver. Fleece Wt., 20.9 Lbs. 

YEARLING RAMS 

13.5 Lbs. 13.5 Lbs. 14.0 Lbs. 14.0 Lbs. 14.0 Lbs. 14.0 Lbs. 15.5 Lbs. 
15.5 15.5 16.0 16.0 17.0 17.0 17.5 
17.5 17.5 18.0 18.0 20.0 21.0 21.0 
21.0 

Number Rams, 22 Total, 367 Lbs. Average Fleece Wt., 16.7 Lbs. 

FLEECE WEIGHTS OF RAMBOUILLET RAMS 

19.0 Lbs. 19.9 Lbs. 24.4 Lbs. 24.8 Lbs. 24.4 Lbs. 22.9 Lbs. 18.5 Lhs 
24.2 43.3 23.9 31.4 18.4 21.0 24.0 
22.2 23.8 20.0 22.0 28.0 32.3 25.2 
24.9 19.0 24.5 24.4 15.8 23.4 27.3 
20.9 24.3 23.5 22.1 17.8 18.1 23.2 
28.0 23.2 23.8 27.5 19.5 23.7 24.2 
19.2 23.8 21.2 18.2 26.0 30.7 21.7 
23.1 23.8 24.5 27.3 18.0 18.2 26.5 
27.1 23.1 29.3 26.2 19.6 

Number Rams, 61 Total, 1,440.2 Lbs. Aver. Fleece Wt., 23.6 Lbs. 


KING BROS. CO. 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Corriedale and Rambouillet Rams for sale in car or truck lots and 
individuals. Inspection or correspondence solicited. 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Ogden 


GDEN’S receipts for the month 9 

July were swelled by a heavy yg, 
ume of shipments during the perigj 
from Idaho and Oregon points as lam) 
moved marketward during a period 9j 
strong trading. Lamb receipts wer 
258,248 compared to 220,586 for th 
same month a year ago. Of these, moy 
everything went into trade channels |p. 
cated in eastern slaughtering points 
the nation’s increased buying powe 
created a greater demand for lamb ty 
eat. A new all-time high was estab. 
lished during the month for the number 
of lambs sold on the market during any 
one month, surpassing a mark set ip 
August of 1935. 

An unusual feature of July’s market 
was the fact that between the Ist and 
the close of the period the price for top 
lambs dropped only 15 cents, from 
a price of $10.75 on the Ist day to 
$10.60 on the first day of August 
Looking at the previous year, we note 
that the price dropped from $10 m 
July 1 down to $7.90 for the Ist of 
August, or a drop off of $2.10 for the 
period. A factor in this difference }s 
the condition of the lambs this year, 
this year’s crop not being dried out s0 
much as in some years when dty 
ranges produce a lamb that will not 
yield as good a dressing percentage %8 
the earlier lambs. Following the lamb 
market from the Ist of the month, 
which we stated was $10.75 for tops, 
we note a quick rise to $11.40 by the 
fifth day. This was the high for the 
period and the price dropped to $11.25 
the following day, which price held 
firmly for several days, then dropped 
to $11 on July 11, and then to $10.75 
by the middle of the month, then back 
to $11.35 on the 20th, this price hold- 
ing command until the 23rd when it 
made $11.25 and then from this mark 
dropped to $10.60 to start the new 
month. 

Feeder sheep began to show for sale 
in July and commanded prices but 4 
little below those for fat lambs. The 
first volume sales went for $2 under the 
fat top for the day. They were bought 
for Iowa shipment and sold for $9.25. 
Toward the end of the month carload 
sales brought $9.75 on July 25th, $10.35 
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August, L941 


on the 26th, $10.00 on the 27th, $10.35 
on the 28th and $10.10 on the 29th for 
lambs weighing 68 to 75 pounds. The 
top price for the month was paid for 
me 71-pound lambs on July 31, which 
brought $10.40, these being purchased 
py Conley and Humphrey, for shipment 
0 Naperville, Illinois. These feeder 
buyers were the largest purchasers of 
feeder sheep during the period. 

Ewes commanded prices of $4 to 
$4.40; ewe lambs, $10.65 to $10.75. 

Idaho led in sheep consignments with 
202,300, Oregon had 20,366, Utah had 
15,631, and California 14,808, as the 
late movement of Californias continued 
i: ove eastward. Iowa led in the 
number of feeder consignments as 14,- 
156 feeders were shipped to Iowa 
points. Nebraska was next with 5,804, 
Illinois had 5,374, and Minnesota had 
3,161. 

Dudley F. Estes 





Shippers’ Cooperation 
Necessary 


HE help of shippers and receivers of 
freight has been asked by the rail- 
roads in order that they may properly 
take care of their usual business in ad- 
dition to the big job given them in the 
national defense program. As ways and 
means of “‘assisting the railroads to ob- 
tain the most efficient utilization of 
freight equipment and other facilities,” 
the Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board has set up the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. Load cars to load limit capacity or the 
full visible capacity whichever governs. 

2. Load and unload cars promptly, and 
inform railroad when loaded or empty car 
is available for movement. 

3. Give advance notice of empty car re- 
quirements, but do not order cars placed 
for loading until commodities are ready to 
move, 

4, Remove all dunnage, blocking and 
tubbish from cars after unloading to permit 
immediate re-use by other shippers, and 
diminate necessity for delay to care for 
tlaning and reconditioning. 

§. Prevent damage to high class cars and 
consequent lost car days by avoiding load- 
ing with contaminating commodities. 

6. Specify destination when ordering 
empty equipment for loading, as such in- 
formation is essential to insure obtaining 
the most efficient use of available equip- 
ment and give carriers an opportunity to 
furnish proper ownership cars for your load- 

















EPHRAIM 


BREEDERS 


. . « breeders of the highest quality 
BREEDERS Rambouillet Sheep, will have the follow- 


ing animals at the National Ram Sale: 














Geo. A. Jorgensen & Son 
S. E. Christensen & Sons 8 STUD RAMS 


F. R. Christensen & Son 
Geo. L. Beal & Sons 47 RANGE RAMS 
4 PENS OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 























VOYLE BAGLEY Crossbred Range Rams 
amar ever’ 9g Phshennies from Representative Blood Lines 
Breeder of 
Registered Romney-Marsh X Rambouillet 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP Lincoln X Rambouillet 
BIG SMOOTH, YEARLING RAMS Car Lots or Less. 
cannes R. E. McALLISTER 
Will have my usual Consignment at 
The National Ram Sale Box 123 Great Falls, or Fairfield, Mont. 




















Write or Wire Us of Your Newds for 


STUD OR RANGE RAMS! 


FOR THE COMING SEASON 


Good Rambouillet Rams are going to be scarce. We advise getting lined up on 
your needs early. Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Breeding Ewes for sale at 
the ranch at all times. Single or Car Lots, Prices Reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


PHONES 174-120 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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ing before reloading cars released at your 
plant farther away from home. Loading 
cars to or in direction of home eliminates 
unnecessary wasteful empty mileage and lost 
car days. 

7. Avoid ordering cars in excess of actual 
requirements. 

8. Endeavor to accommodate your opera- 
tions to the regularly scheduled switching 
service, and avoid requesting special service 
unless absolutely necessary. 

9. Industries operating under a 5-day 
work week should endeavor to work out a 
plan to provide at least 6-day basis for load- 
ing and unloading freight cars. 


M. H. Saunderson in New 


Position 


SSIGNMENT of Mont H. Saun- 
derson, Forest Service range econ- 
omist, to new research duties covering 





all western states, was announced re- 
cently by Reed W. Bailey, director of 
the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. 

The promotion of Mr. Saunderson to 


the over-all western range states work 
follows his completion of a temporary 
six-months’ detail with the Grazing 
Service, where he made the preliminary 
economic analysis and appraisal of pub- 
lic domain lands for the purpose of 
establishing a base for grazing fees to 
be charged on those lands. His assign- 
ment to the Grazing Service was made 
with the approval of the Forest Service, 
where Saunderson had gained wide ex- 
perience in the economics of western 
ranges and the livestock industry while 


The National Wool Crowe 


attached to the Intermountain Fopy 
and Range Experiment Station. 
Prior to his Forest Service appoin, 
ment three years ago, he was profesgy 
of range economics at Montana Sta, 


College, and worked also with sever, 
government agencies on problems 4 
range and agricultural economics, 

Although Mr. Saunderson will wor 
on range questions in all western pp. 
gions under the supervision of th 
Washington headquarters, he will cop. 
tinue to reside in Ogden and spend 4 
least half his time within the Inter. 
mountain Forest Service region, which 
includes western Wyoming, south Ida. 
ho, Utah and Nevada, Director Bailey 
said. 














Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Company 


Anaconda, Montana 





Our Champion and Reserve Champion Hampshire Rams at the 1940 Chicago International. 


Mt. Haggin Range Rams Have Topped the National Ram Sale for Twenty-five Consecutive Years 
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STRALOCH FARM 
HAMPSHIRES 


of that blood found here in America. 





great ram Blendworth Basildon. 


Inter. 
, Which At Chicago, 1940, our ewe lamb was 
th Ida. first in class, and Reserve Champion 





















Bailey ewe. Our ram lamb which was third 
: Dr sltes in class we have recently sold to a 
ene ; ee phases lp gegen, a 
PPO OTE Se Sa ee EE sities NESS prominent Eastern breeder. 
— 


These are STRALOCH FARM Stud Rams 
The one on the left topped the California Ram Sale this year: the STRALOCH HAMPSHIRES 


other was runner-up for the honors, being $20.00 behind. 





Goldsmith blood. 


are of Goldsmith blood, maintained by 
seven direct importations from the 
Goldsmith flock and by consistent use 


All of our NATIONAL RAM SALE 
entries are descendants of Goldsmith's 


carry the quality expected of 


NICK NICOLSON, Shepherd DAVIS, CALIFORNIA C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Owner 














SUFFOLK - HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS 


I have for sale at Bliss, Idaho, 300 yearling rams. These 
rams were sired by University of Idaho Suffolk rams and are 
out of my registered Hampshire ewes. They are strictly range 


bred and range raised and are choice rams. 





S. W. McCLURE, Bliss, Idaho 
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The 194] Lamb Crop 


E 1941 lamb crop set a new high 

record for numbers, the United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on July 25. Estimated at 34,- 
549,000 head, the 1941 lamb crop is 
1,660,000 head or 5 per cent larger 
than the previous record crop of 1940 
and 13 per cent larger than the average 
of the crops for the ten years, 1930 to 
1939. 

The lamb crop this year is larger 
than last, and of record size in both the 
native and western sheep states. The 
rather sharp increase over last year was 
a result of an increase in the number of 
breeding ewes, which were up about 
1 per cent from the previous year, and 


of a record percentage lamb crop (av- 
erage number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes). The percentage lamb crop this 
year was 90.8 compared with 87.6 in 
1940 and a 10-year average of 84.1. 

The native lamb crop this year is 
estimated by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service at 11,826,000 head, an in- 
crease of 613,000 or about 5 per cent 
over that of 1940 and about 8 per cent 
over the 10-year average. The number 
of breeding ewes over one year old was 
about 1 per cent larger this year than 
last and the percentage lamb crop was 
up from 97.3 to 101.3. 

The increase over 1940 was largely 
in the west north central states where 


the number of breeding ewes and the 
percentage lamb crop were both up. Ih 
other regions of the native lamb states 
the number of ewes was but little dif. 
ferent from 1940, but the percentage 
lamb crop was larger. 

The 1941 lamb crop in the 13 west. 
ern sheep states of 22,723,000 head 
the largest on record. It is about 1. 
050,000 head or 5 per cent larger than 
the previous record crop of 1940 and 
about 16 per cent above the 10-year 
average. Compared with 1940, the 
number of breeding ewes estimated at 
26,366,000, was up about 1 per cent 
and the percentage lamb crop was up 
from 83.2 to 86.2. This percentage 








Lamb Crop Report—July |, 1941 





















































. Lambs Saved Per 
Breeding Ewes 1 year ++ 100 Ewes 1 year + Indicated Lamb Crop 
STATE AND DIVISION a ee — 
2 i eee | = | so | apes _ i i ae 
Thousands Number Thousands i 

North Atlantic —._. 702 | 606 598 93.4 | 94.1 92.3 657 | 570 5§2 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | | | 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- | | | 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- | 
sylvania) | | | | 
East North Central... | 3,788 =| =| 3,786 3,773 97.9 95.3 98.8 3,708 | 3,607 | 3,729 
(Ohio, Indiana, [Illinois, Michigan, | | | 
Wisconsin) | | | 
West North Central i 3,714 | 4,383 4,592 104.0 | 101.3 104.6 3,865 | 4,440 | 4,801 
(Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, No. Da- | | | | 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas) | | | i 
Seuch Atlentic | 1,027 | 877. | 860 105.6 | 95.4 99.3 1,087 | 837 | 854 
(Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, W. | | | | 
Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida) | | | 
South Central 1,619 | 1,868 1,846 102.4 | 94.2 | 102.4 1,655 | 1,759 | 1,890 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- | | | | ] 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- | | | | j 
homa) | u sf 
Deetaee GS oo | 10,850 | 11,520 | 11,669 101.1 | 97.3 | 101.3 | 10,972 | 11,213 | 11,826 
EDR ARIE De teh BF 2,828 | 2,541 2,668 ie a ele ee 2,253 | 2,160 | 2,348 
SES ad Oe ee 1,763 | 1,516 1,511 94 | 102 | 105 1,656 | 1,546 1,587 
WON os 2,858 |. 2,875 2,904 ee 2,115 | 2,386 | 2,497 
UNI ce) yah 1,457. | 1,479 1,463 Ce. 92 1,203 | 1,361 | 1,346 
New Mexico 1,950 | 1,778 1,706 64 i: 75 nae | 1967 | «21,278 
pe ae 693 | 536 548 ¢ Sane) Se” ee | sos | 448 | 463 
GIES Tene be OR ne 2,061 | 1,895 1,859 m: jos | 1,462 | 1,554 | 1,617 
AEs eerie Baden 3 752 | 623 629 a oo §27 | 530 | §22 
RSA ssi | sis | 504 102 | 106 | 110 561 | 546 | 554 
ae fe | a Fe: 1. 1,610 | 1,453 | 1,502 
CS | De mM. + + 2,243 | 2,388 | 2,460 
SS ee eee ee 950 | 1,113 | 1,300 85 60 || 96S] 813 | 1,066 | 1,282 
Texas opine $098 |, G0 | . Bees C.-l pot a 3,409 | 4,867 | 5,268 
Western States _.........| 25,507 | 26,038 | 26,366 | 769 | 83.2 | 86.2 | 19601 | 21,672 | 22,723 
United States _......-| 36,357 | 37,558 | 38,035 | 841 | 876 | 908 | 30,573 | 32,885 | 34,549 











(1) Lambs saved defined as lambs living June 1, or sold before June 1 in the Native States, and lambs docked or branded in the Western Sheep States. 
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lamb crop has only been exceeded in 
one other year of record, 1926, when 
it was 86.8. 

Over half of the increase in the west- 
em lamb crop is in Texas and South 
Dakota, both of which have record 
crops. Excluding these states, the in- 
crease in the other eleven western sheep 
states as a whole is less than 3 per cent 
and the estimated lamb crop was ex- 
ceeded by only that of 1930 or 1931. 
For the first time on record the esti- 
mated Texas lamb crop this year ex- 
ceeds 5 million head—over 15 per cent 
of the estimated total lamb crop. The 
number of breeding ewes in that state 
this year was the largest on record and 
the percentage lamb crop of 75 has 
only been exceeded in five other years. 


Weather and feed conditions in the 
western states this season were excep- 
tionally favorable for producing a large 
lamb crop. Feed was plentiful last fall 
and flocks were in good condition at 
breeding time; the weather was gener- 
ally mild and there were no severe 
storms during either early or late lamb- 
ing; range feed made an exceptionally 
good spring and early summer growth, 
and on July 1, the condition of ranges 
and of sheep in the western sheep states 
was at or near record high. These 
favorable conditions were reflected in 
the percentage lamb crops which were 
the highest on record in six states and 
near the record highs in the other states. 


The estimate of the 1941 lamb crop 
is based upon reports from producers 
whose flocks on January 1, 1941, con- 
tained about 3,919,000 head of breed- 
ing ewes (including ewe lambs). This 
number is about 9 per cent of the esti- 
mated total ewes in the United States 
on January 1, 1941. For the native 
sheep states, the reports were obtained 
through the rural carriers in coopera- 
tion with the Post Office Department. 
For the western sheep states, they were 
obtained directly from owners of both 
range and ranch flocks. 


The number of breeding ewes from 
Which the size of the 1941 lamb crop 
was computed is the number shown by 
the estimates of sheep on farms Janu- 
ary 1, in the annual livestock report 
issued February 15. These numbers 
have not been revised on the basis of 














H. L. FINCH 


Soda Springs, Idaho 
Breeding purebred blackfaced sheep since 1906 


See our good husky 
Hampshire stud rams at 
the National Sale in 
Salt Lake City. We 
think you will like them. 





Our Hampshire Entry in the National Ram Sale. 


We will also have some nice yearling Suffolk stud rams for sale at 
the National. These rams have just arrived from Great Britain. Due to 
the war, these rams did not arrive in a highly fitted condition, but they 
do carry the necessary type and quality to recommend them for service 
in the best of flocks over here. 





Our 1941 Importation of Suffolks; some of them are consigned to 
the National Ram Sale. 

















CORRIEDALES HAMPSHIRES 


POLO RANCH 


Big Horn, Wyoming 
MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Prop. 


YEARLING RAMS AND RAM LAMBS FOR SALE IN BOTH BREEDS 
No Ewes for Sale Now but Orders Taken for 1942 





Yearling Hampshire Rams of which the best will be 
sent to the National Ram Sale. 


$600, highest price ever paid for a Corriedale in the 
United States, was paid for a Moncreiffe entry in the 
recent San Angelo (Texas) Sale. 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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IDAHO CORRIEDALES FOR 
WOOL AND LAMBS 





omy 


I have taken firsts in the Idaho Wool Shows 
for the last three years and at the Ogden 
Wool and Livestock Shows. 
Inspection of My Flock is Solicited. 
I will have a fine consignment at the 
National Ram Sale also. 


J. W. MATTHEWS 


BURLEY, IDAHO 


the number of ewes enumerated by the 
Census of Agriculture in the spring of 
1940. Present indications are that when 
such revisions are completed the esti- 
mated number of breeding ewes for the 
country as a whole will be somewhat 
smaller than shown in this report and 





The National Wool Grow, 


in some states the revised estimates oj 
ewes will be substantially smaller thay 
the number here shown. Such revisions 
however, are not expected to chang 
the relative size of the 1941 lamb Crop 
when compared with the lamb crops of 
other recent years. 











CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 


No —+"e~ Fee 
TS C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres........... R, a ‘Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-T reasurer... aeveseeee-...- Mrs, F. J. Moline 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 

ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 


inches in size. 
and is appropriately illustrated. It 
admonishes the reader to “Keep up to 
Par with Meat—Rich in B Vitamins, 





Protein, Iron, 





American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
— for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
y record and have as the 
Bate ead P a agencies in the U. 8. 
Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
2... *iaalie = Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Diree- 
tor, H. King, Laramie, Wyo Secre retary- 
RR, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 
C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., "Sheffield. Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
MeMinnville. Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota ; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
For booklet, address the secretary. 





















Meat for Health Defense 
The Nation Needs 


For Health Defense 
Keep up to Par 


with HeeZ.... 


K AND MEAT BOARD 





HE Nation Needs Meat for Health 
Defense.” 
This is the title of a timely and at- 


tractive new poster just published by 
the National 
Board. By displaying this poster from 
coast to coast, the livestock and meat 
industry will focus attention on the 
fact that meat is playing a vital part 
in the defense program. 


Livestock and Meat 


The new poster measures 20x28 
It is printed in colors, 


Phosphorus.” Typical 


Americans from all walks of life pic- 
tured on the poster drive home the 
thought that everybody needs meat. It 
carries the authoritative seal of ap- 
proval of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


Copies may be secured for the ask- 


ing. Just address a request to the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, 
Illinois. 


Chicago, 


It was revealed by a recent govern- 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers, 


ment survey that there is not only q 
real opportunity but an urgent need for 
further consumer education pointing 
out the importance of eating proper 
foods in adequate amounts to assure a 
strong nation. For it was found that 
approximately one third of our popula. 
tion is actually undernourished which, 
of course, constitutes a serious situa- 
tion. 


In conducting the government cam- 
paign in the interests of better nutti- 
tion for national defense, the nutrition 
authorities are emphasizing. to the pub- 
lic the need for a balanced diet which 
furnishes all of the food elements re- 
quired by the body. Special attention is 
being called to the importance of ade- 
quate amounts of thiamine (vitamin 
Bl). 

In these teachings full recognition is 
given to meat—the logical center 
around which balanced diets are built. 
Meat not only is a rich source of the 
protein, minerals and energy so neces- 
sary to health, but more recently has 
been found to furnish liberal quantities 
of thiamine and other factors of the 
vitamin B complex. 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has been called upon to assist in 
the program in the interests of health 
defense. The Board is disseminating 
information showing the need for meat, 
from the standpoint of its nutritive 
value. It is giving special attention to 
education on how meat can be included 
daily in the economy budget. 

The new “Health Defense’’ poster is 
made available as part of this program. 
It offers the opportunity to the mem- 
bers of the industry to help in this in- 
tensive program for the promotion of 
better nutrition and at the same time 
promote the interests of the industry 
itself. 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
OUR ENTRIES FOR THE NATIONAL RAM SALE ARE 
THE BEST WE HAVE EVER SENT. THEY ARE WELL 
GROWN AND ARE SIRED BY AN IMPORTED _ 
KEEBLE-BRED RAM. 


J. H. PATRICK ESTATE 


Ask Tom Patrick Regarding Them 

















AY SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Breeders and Importers of Do } 
ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA S 


COME TO THE NATIONAL AND LOOK OUR ENTRIES 


OVER. THEY WILL PLEASE YOU. THEY ARE SIRED 


BY IMPORTED ELLESMERE RAMS. 


TOM L. PATRICK 

















Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Auxiliary Activities 


Wool Growing in Eastern Utah 








The following is the first of a series of articles written by wives of 
wool growers in which they will describe the different ways of growing 
sheep, the various problems they have to cope with in different sections of 
the wool growing country. We are apt to take it for granted every one 
in the industry does things the way we have been doing them for years, 
whereas the growing of sheep in Texas presents a vastly different picture 
from the growing of sheep in Utah or Washington. Your Press Cor- 
respondent hopes this series of articles will bring us closer together in the 
understanding of each other's problems. 


Mrs. Emory Smith, Press Correspondent 








r NEVER occurred to me before this 

spring that there were so many dif- 
ferent methods employed in the grow- 
ing of lambs and wool. For instance, 
where we employ shepherds and graze 
our flocks on the range, other people 
may run theirs in fenced pastures with- 
out the aid of herders. Some shear 
after lambing and some before. Each 
wool grower adopts the method best 
suited to the climatic conditions of his 
locality. 

Our sheep are wintered in the Uintah 
Basin, which is situated in the north- 
eastern part of the State of Utah. Fifty 
per cent of them are run on Taylor 
grazing land and the other fifty on 
privately owned ground. We run both 
Suffolk and Hampshire bucks with 
smooth Rambouillet ewes. The Hamp- 
shire rams produce sturdier lambs, so 
therefore they are run in the herds that 
lamb in rugged country. About ten 
acres per head is allowed for grazing 
during the winter. Some corn and cot- 
tonseed cake is fed and during long, 
cold winters, hay is also fed if neces- 
sary. 

The wool growers in our vicinity own 
and operate, cooperatively, a shearing 
corral which is situated conveniently 
for all. Shearing starts about the middle 
of April, so the sheep have time to be 
trailed to their respective lambing 
grounds before lambing starts. The last 
few years shearing has been done by 
machines and has proven satisfactory. 
Ours is a fine wool. It is trucked to the 


nearest railroad station at Price, Utah. 


The ranch is situated at the base of 
“Tabby Mountain,” as we call it. The 
lambing ground covers the flats of 
white sage, shadscale, grasses and sage- 
brush that stretch endlessly below the 
ranch. The herds are kept separated by 
fences. Lambing begins the twenty- 
second of April and the lambs are cun- 
ning little blackfaces. With the plen- 
tiful feed on the white sage flats and 
sufficient water, the lambs grow by 
leaps and bounds. The ewes grow fat 
and give quantities of milk. Most of 
the time it is necessary to haul water 
to them. Hauling is done in huge tanks 
loaded on the trucks. The water is 
stored in open tanks near the original 
watering holes and small tubs are ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle by the tank. 
The herders keep the tubs filled all the 
time by siphoning water from the tank. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


Colonel Charles Johnson, president 
of Botany Worsted Mills, as a per- 
sonal hobby, manufactures sheets 
made of wool. These sheets he pre- 
sents to acquaintances and friends 
who suffer from sciatic rheumatism. 
The idea for these wool sheets came 
to him when he learned the late King 
George of England, who suffered 
from sciatic rheumatism, slept be- 
tween sheets made of wool and se- 
cured relief from that painful afflic- 
tion by their use. 











This is one time of the year when | 
am exceedingly happy that I am not, 
man. How they have the stamina ty 
stand up under such long hours of hard 
work is unbelievable, but it is import. 
ant that the overseer be on the job all 
the time and be as strategic in moving 
his herds around as an army command. 
er maneuvering his men to his and their 
best advantage. 

As June nears, the sheep are gradu. 
ally moved up the mountain towards 
the forest line. The lambs are docked 
and branded before going on to the 
forest. With the quaking aspen leafing 
out and the warm June days in progress, 
pack outfits replace some of the sheep 
wagons. We do use some sheep wagons 
in the summer because the Forest Ser- 
vice and the C.C.C. have been building 
some grand roads for us. This also 
makes it possible for us to keep in 
closer contact with the herds during 
the summer and to take camp supplies. 
More roads are going to be built in the 
near future, and we certainly appreci- 
ate the government’s cooperation. Of 
course, these roads take the fisherman 
into virgin streams, so it makes numer- 
ous people happy. About 50 per cent 
of the sheep are run on our private 
ground during the summer, and seven 
acres per head is allowed for grazing. 

The bucks, when not in the herds, 
are turned out to graze close to the 
ranch during the spring and summer. 
In the fall and winter they are fed on 
a small farm of ours about five miles 
from the ranch. We raise enough hay 
to feed the bucks, some horses, and 
about a hundred head of lambs we 
fatten for our personal use. This sup- 
plies the meat for four families during 
the winter. 


July sees the ewes and their lambs 
being trailed deeper into the forest. The 
lambs are so large at this time that at 
a distance, I can hardly distinguish 
them from their mothers. The country 
is magnificent. You feel as if you were 
sitting on top of the world; rolling 
grassy foothills, backed by pine-rim- 
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med mountains, confront you in every 
direction. The bluebells, columbine, 
larkspur and grasses are above the 
shepherd’s knees. 

The lambs are taken from their 
mothers anywhere from the twentieth 
of August until after the first week in 
September. They are trailed to Heber 
City, from where they are shipped to 
all points east and sometimes west. 

Mrs. Royal M. Smith 
President, Salt Lake Chapter 





The Fall Fashion Picture 


S IRONIC as it may seem, when 
the middle of July rolls around 
and the thermometer hits a new high, 
nothing can keep milady’s thoughts 
from turning to what she will wear, 
come fall. As you pick up a current 
magazine and turn the pages to the 
bright pictures of a college girl’s woolen 
wardrobe, no matter how warm it may 
be, you just naturally feel a hint of fall 
in the air and begin to plan for your 
own. 

Whether or not the world crisis, and 
especially the outlook from the Far 
East, has anything to do with it or not, 
there seems to be an unusual lot of 
wool made up into clothes for this 
coming season. It may be the trend 
towards better-tailored and more prac- 
tical dresses to which wool lends itself 
so well; anyway you cannot fail to 
notice wool whenever you see a collec- 
tion of fall costumes. 

The shirtwaist dress has taken on 
many different forms from the stand- 
ard shirt-like style to a softer version 
with set-in yoke, dropped shoulders and 
gathers at waistband for easy-action 
fullness. Wool jersey lends itself to 
the gathered version, and gabardine or 
flannel are equally good for the more 
tailored model. A dressier costume can 
still be had of wool in soft pastel tones 
of blue, gold, or rose, with pleated 
self-leaf applique on yoke and slash 
pockets. 

Another classic for the wardrobe is 
built around interchangeables—first of 
all, a navy blue, pure virgin wool flan- 
nel, mannish suit and white tailored 
shirt waist. Change the skirt for slacks 
tailored to perfection of the same mate- 





E. F. HUBBARD 


A. C. HUBBARD 


HAMPSHIRES 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


This is a stud ram we have just added 
to our flock. He was the top ram at the 
1941 California Ram Sale, bred and con- 
signed by Straloch Farm. It has been our 
policy to use consistently the best blood 
obtainable in sires. We also have in use 
now rams of Mt. Haggin and University of 
Montana breeding. 


J. G.S. Hubbard & Sons 


Corvallis, Oregon 








WALDO HILLS STOCK FARM 
SUFFOLK S$ 


See My Consignment at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE — AUGUST 26-27 


FLOYD T. FOX 


Silverton, Oregon 











HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are extcellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President-—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah ; George 
B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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Thomas & Patrick 


SUFFOLKS 
Well Bred and with Quality 
See our Consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 
3 STUD RAMS 
PEN OF 5 REGISTERED 
RAMS 


R, E. Thomas, Manager 
Heber, Utah 











Sheep Ranch Wanted 


In Trade for 
Income City Property which 
cost $150,000. 


Write P. O. Box 1109 
Ogden, Utah 

















SUFFOLKS 


The World Renowned Breed 
For Early Fat Lambs—Mature Early 


A very hard, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapid- 
ly, being easy feeders. Excellent for cross- 
breeding. 

For literature and list of breeders, 
Write 


National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 
F. J. MOLINE, Sec’y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Record Bldg. Union Stock Yards 

















SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. ° 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, Pres.--J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








rial, and you have a perfect sports suit. 
Now, take a canary yellow classic slip- 
on sweater of thick, soft domestic 
Shetland, add an authentic Scotch plaid 
skirt of virgin wool worsted—colors, 
navy, red, green, black, and a hint of 
yellow—wear the jacket to your man- 
nish suit, and you have an entirely 
different outfit. Of course, whatever 
way you match or mix these _inter- 
changeables, you can’t go wrong for the 
colors are dyed to match or mate, and 
cost—well, as little or as much as the 
purse will allow. 

Natural, brown and gold—these are 
the important colors you’ll wear this 
fall, also, black, of course, and next 
comes green in popularity. One smart 
ensemble consists of a natural casual 
wool tweed coat, worn over a rich dark 
brown semi-dressy dress, brown off-the- 
face felt hat, and accented by costume 
jewelry in gold and gloves of brown. 

You'll be seeing wool made up into 
clever handbags this season—broad- 
cloth, tweeds, and Scotch plaids; also 
many of the hats will be wool, trimmed 
with fur, or by itself tailored into clever 
skull caps, pill boxes, or a copy of 2 
Scottie or aviator’s cap. 

Of course, labels are going to mean 
more than ever in buying your fall 
wardrobe. With the Wool Labeling Act 
in force, no one need have fear of not 
knowing the content of fabrics that 
contain wool. The wool and kind of 
wool must be clearly printed on a tag 
attached to any garment or fabric con- 
taining any per cent of wool, but it is 
up to us to read the labels and know 
what they mean. 

Another label to look for is the 
“Fashion Capitol” label, which will as- 
sure you that your dress is of a su- 
perior standard of fashion, fit, craft- 
manship, and value evolved under im- 
proved and modernized standards set 
up by members of the New York Dress 
Institute in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. This is the first step in a pro- 
gram to make New York City the 
World’s Fashion Center. 

We as wool growers must stress the 
importance of buying domestic wool ia 
preference to imported. “Buy Ameri- 
can” should be our theme and espe- 
cially American wool. If we, as grow- 


The National Wool Grow, 


ers of wool, have not enough confideno, 
in our own product to specify that apy. 
thing we buy of wool, be made y 
domestic wool, then we can hardly 
pect others to lead the way. The jj 
fallacy that imported wools are gy. 
perior to domestic, has been “‘shot-y. 
pieces” long before this, and it need 
only education of the consumer to g» 
a broad jump in domestic wool cop. 
sumption. 

Whenever you reach for a garment. 
reach for the label—first to determine 
its wool content, see whether it is made 
of new wool, reused wool, or reproces. 
sed wool; then look for the label of 
the manufacturer. Some of our mor 
noted manufacturers of woolen mate. 
rials have a reputation for using Amer. 
ican wools where others will use im. 
ported wool nearly entirely. We hope 
to be able to bring our readers a list 
of these manufacturers in order that we 
may know for ourselves how to buy in 
order to insure our getting domestic 
wool. 

One of our leading mail-order houses 
is featuring pictures of labels along 
with their advertising, in an effort t) 
educate its customers along this line. 
Women’s magazines have long stressed 
the need for closer observation of iden- 
tifying labels—now it is up to us. Let's 
insure the future of the wool growing 
industry by insisting on woolen articles 
made of domestic wool. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, 
Press Correspondent 





MY FAVORITE RECIPE 


LEG O’MUTTON WITH 
MUSTARD JACKET 


Mix one-half cup dry mustard and 
one-half cup flour with enough vine- 
gar to make a paste. 


Cover mutton before placing in 
oven to bake with the paste. Jacket 
may be removed before serving if de- 
sired. 


It will smell so good while cooking 
you will want to eat in a hurry. 
Mrs. John Van Wyk 
Washington Wool Growers 
Auxiliary 
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UTAH AUXILIARY PLANS 


ONE of the Utah chapters hold 
regular meetings during the sum- 
mer months; nevertheless, many of the 
members are active, making prelimin- 
ary preparations for Wool Week and 
Lamb Week as well as working on pro- 
ams to be carried out the coming 
year. The Salt Lake Chapter program 
is now complete and will be printed in 
the near future, ready for distribution 
to the members at the first meeting in 
September. 

Carrying out the suggestion of the 
National Promotion Committee, con- 
siderable thought has been given to 
further study of problems of wool and 
lamb. 

In September the speaker’s topic 
will be the “Wool Labeling Act,” what 
it means to the consumer, producer, 
manufacturer, retailer. “Buy Ameri- 
can” is the theme of the October meet- 
ing and in that subject we hope to set 
forth the advantages of buying Amer- 
ican-made products as against imported 
ones. In November a lamb cooking 
demonstration under the auspices of 
the Utah Power and Light Company 
will be given in that company’s audi- 
torium, and the general public will be 
invited. The December meeting will 
feature a play reading, and in January 
the meeting will be in conjunction with 
the annual convention. February brings 
to the group a man who has been in 
the meat business in Salt Lake City for 
over fifty years, who will recount his 
experiences of an earlier day. The An- 
nual Breakfast is held in March, and 
April will bring a demonstration on the 
proper care of woolens by a representa- 
tive of the Extension Service, Utah Ag- 
ricultural College. The installation of 
officers and bridge dessert completes 
the year’s program in May. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Chairman 
Program Committee, Salt Lake City 
Chapter 
WASHINGTON WORK 
RS. W. A. McGUFFIE, member of 
the National Promotion Commit- 
tee from Washington, writes most 
hearteningly of the excellent progress 
being made in that state along lines of 
wool and lamb promotion. 
In May, Safeway’s district manager, 











WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Hampshires and Suffolks 


TOP RAMS 


at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


We are also offering a choice lot of ewes, both breeds. 


Will contract for delivery after breeding season. 


Junction City, Jregon 














REGISTERED SUFFOLK SHEEP 
STUD RAMS RANGE RAMS YEARLING EWES 
We can supply Ram and Ewe Lambs for October delivery. 
BEFORE BUYING, LOOK OUR SHEEP OVER AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


W. S. O’NEIL Denfield, Ont., Canada 








R. W. HOGG & SONS 


Salem, Oregon 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
A CHOICE LOT OF YEARLINGS AND LAMBS FOR SALE 





A Sona of Our Yearlings 
SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 Sampson’s Native American Forage 








Bempesn's Range and Pasture frie Plants 5.00 

anagement 4. * . 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding............... 5.00 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.60 








: FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Mr. Parrish, put on their lamb sale at in 57 grazing districts in the ten Wester 
WANTED: which time over one thousand lamb states. He will serve as directing hey 
RANGE FOREMAN recipe booklets were distributed. At of over 50 CCC camps in the rang 
the Federated Women’s Club Conven- area which are engaged in rang. 
tion in June, three hundred lamb recipe development work. 
books were given as favors at a Also under Mr. Greenslet’s superyi 
luncheon; also at the State Nurses’ sion will be the construction and mai. 
Convention, two hundred books were tenance of range improvements in grav. 
FOR SALE BY OWNER distributed. The State Grange held _ ing districts under the provisions of th 
Good Fenced Range Land their convention in Ellensburg in June Taylor Grazing Act providing that 25 
and two hundred and fifty books were per cent of grazing fee monies be ysoj 
Pe angen Bg Be | = perc hand given away. This is a total of over 1750 for this purpose. Approximately $250, 
Also winter range. With or without lamb recipe booklets taken to kitchens 000 in grazing fees is made availabk 
sheep. For further particulars write in Washington, and no doubt the result annually for this purpose by Congres 
no aga Fg secomes Le — sd will be greater use of lamb. under the terms of the Act. 

, : sdiiai Copies of the Work Program were The new head of the range improve. 
sent to all state members with favorable ment branch of the Grazing Servic: 
re will coordinate soil and moisture cop. 

The Governor of Washington has servation work on the federal rang 

'@) y P 4 IM £ been asked to proclaim “Washington with the range improvement and devel. 

Wool Blanket Week,” and letters were opment program. 
INT E R E ST TO sent out to each Secretary of Chamber Mr. Greenslet succeeds A. D. Mol 
of Commerce of the state requesting ohon, who was recently named head of 
EVERY that they contact the retail merchants the Branch of Range Management of 
Ww Oo oO L C R OWE R of that city to do their part in adver- the Grazing Service. 
ising this week. The merchants in Mr. Greenslet was born on a ranch new 
Yakima are cooperating one hundred Redfield, South Dakota. He came West 


THE Bic uTAss EXPOsSsT1ON per cent, and it is expected equally good with his parents in 1902 and later attended 


reports will come in from other towns the University of Idaho at Moscow. He i 
well acquainted with the West and it 


a and cities. . : , range problems and has a_ background of 
6 The coming November will bring a public land experience which particularly 


meat cutting and lamb cooking demon- qualifies him for his new position. For 17 


stration to the women of Yakima in the years he was employed by the Geologici 

auditorium of the Pacific Light Com- Survey in mapping and classifying the pub- 

pany, which is cooperating with the lic lands for suitable use and disposal under 
aan , : the various public land laws. 

Wool Growers Auxiliary in putting on When’ the ‘Taylor Grizing Act was pall 

this demonstration. This event will be 


he assisted with the organization of grazing 


open to the public. districts in the ten western states and wa 

later appointed the first regional grazie 

E R Greenslet Ran e for Idaho in which state he remained 1 

Hat Fag § administrative head of four grazing dis 
Improvements Chief for tricts from 1935 to 1938. 


From the Idaho post Mr. Greenslet was 


Grazing Service transferred to Salt Lake City to take charge 
E appointment of Edmund RB. of the range survey unit of the Grazing 
Greenslet as Chief of Range Im- Service. In that capacity he supervised 
: range studies and surveys of public lands 
provements and Maintenance of the set aside for protection, development, and 
Grazing Service, Department of the In- 
a 


Apply King Bros. Company 
Box 968, Laramie, Wyoming 




















use under the Taylor Grazing Act. 
terior, with headquarters at Salt Lake During 1934, before joining the staff uf 
City, Utah, has been approved by Sec- the Grazing Service, Mr. Greenslet wa 
retary Ickes. assigned as Interior Department representa- 


tive to cooperate with state officials in Idaho 
Mr. Greenslet has already assumed and Utah, and with farmers and stockmen 


RECORD-BREAKING ~_. rag be ar an ot are sar Offices in the development of a drought-relief pro- 
in the new heaaquarters of the Grazing gram. Under this program approximately 

EXHIBITS IN ALL Service in the Walker Bank Building. 180 important and well-distributed water 
DEPARTMENTS As Chief of Range Improvements, developments were completed in Utah and 
Mr. Greenslet will have supervision of 2 number in Idaho which formed a skeleton 


. for water development work on approxi- 
New Amusement Features a widespread range-development pro- mately 30,000,000 acres of public land im 


ms §— F200 Carried on by the Grazing Service the two states. 
Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Wool Use to Continue at 
Record-Breaking Rate 


ITH the bulk of the spring busi- 

ness on men’s wear fabrics al- 
ready in hand, wool goods mills the last 
week in July began to shape up pro- 
duction schedules for the balance of the 
year, according to an August 1 release 
of the New York Wool Exchange. It 
now seems fairly certain that the cur- 
rent record-breaking consumption of 
wool will continue through the remain- 
der of the year and possibly into the 
first quarter of next year. In addition 
to large orders for civilian wear, mills 
are also faced with the task of turning 
out tremendous yardage for the defense 
forces. All in all, unfilled orders for 
piece goods are probably at the highest 
levels ever attained. No comparison 
with the last war is possible because 
records of fabric output were not kept 
at that time. 


The report further says: 


While there was some uneasiness over de- 
velopments in the Far East, the trade at 
large seemed inclined to the view that stocks 
of wool would be ample for some months to 
come. Trouble in the Pacific, would of 
course, probably impede or reduce shipments 
of wool from Australia, but it would not 
affect shipments from South America to 
any extent unless ships now operating there 
were shifted to other routes. Meanwhile, 
supplies of wool are sufficient to maintain 
current operating schedules for some time 
to come. 

Activity in men’s wear during the week 
was confined mostly to the placing of or- 
ders for spring materials. A number of mills 
were reported to have booked about all of 
the business that they can handle for the 
season. Most of the business was placed in 
advance of the formal openings which were 
scheduled to be held late in August. Be- 
cause of this, the usual lull between the sea- 
sons will be eliminated entirely this season, 
and there is unlikely to be even a break in 
manufacturing operations as machinery is 
shifted to new season goods. Prices were 
strong throughout the market, and buyers 
cheerfully paid full asking prices. Business 
placed on woolens was substantially larger 
than in recent years for the reason that 
heavy Army orders have reduced potential 
supplies of worsted materials. Another fac- 
tor that contributed to larger business on 
woolens was the fact that there are few 
bottlenecks in this division whereas con- 
gestion has long marked operation in the 
top and yarn sections of the worsted in- 
dustry. 


Demand for women’s wear wool goods 
was again active, but buyers were experi- 
encing difficulty in locating supplies. Un- 
filled orders for fabrics are estimated in the 
trade at about four million yards ahead of 
a year ago. Garment manufacturers expect 
that retail sales of wool apparel during the 
fall-winter season will run about 20 per 
cent ahead of a year ago. Demand for un- 


MICHAEL 


LET YOUR NEXT RAMS BE BARCLAY SUFFOLKS 
BARCLAY SUFFOLKS MATURE EARLY 


Twenty years’ improved production through use of Best Suffolks that can be 
imported or obtained in flocks of this country has given Barclay Suffolks a 
popular type that finds favor with producers wherever used. 


BREEDING THE BEST 


is economy in the long run. More pounds in shorter time on higher selling 
lambs is the result of using the best of Barclay Suffolk seedstock from one of 
the oldest and foremost Suffolk flocks in America. 


BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 


AS 


derwear was again brisk, but only a small 
percentage of the orders proffered were 
filled because of the sold-up condition of 
mills. Wool blankets continued in tight sup- 
ply with many mills busy on government 
orders. Wool hosiery mills were busy. De- 
mand for wool knitted sportswear continued 
active. 





BARCLAY 

















SUFFOLKS 


Three Single Stud Rams 
One Pen of Five Registered Rams 
Two Pens of Ten Registered 
Ram Lambs 


JOCK STEPHEN, Shepherd 
Strathmore, Alberta 








Canadian Pacific Hailway 
Supply Farm 


Strathmore, Alta., Canada 


OFFERS TO AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDERS 


AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Registered Rams from Our Own Breeding and Imported Blood Lines 


HAMPSHIRES 


One Pen of Five Registered 
Rams 





Your Inspection of these 
Offerings is Invited. 











J. MeCULLOCH, Supt. of Agriculture 
Calgary, Alberta 
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F  Napeccasag the last month of the 1941 vacation period! 

With the end of August comes September, the opening 
of the school year and the end, for most folks, of the vaca- 
tion season. 


We whe have made our tour of the West, in any of the 
states of the West with a band of 1500 or so sheep, know 
just how little of all there is in the West to see, the “Tourist” 
gets to see. He may see the national parks, playgrounds, 
and monuments; the dude ranch, the pioneer- and covered- 
wagon days and the rodeo, but the real West—the West of 
yesterday, the West of the day and the year before that—- 
today is just as it was when it fell from the hands of the 
Creator, when He looked upon His work and “called it 
good.” The West that don’t border on the highway is not 
for the in-a-hurry tourist. 


It’s there for him to see, it’s there for him to make a 
camp, but he just don’t have the time: he’s on his way to 
make his camp in a town—that much the same as his home 
town in Ohio, New York or Kentucky. To him the rough 
range country of any of the sheep and cattle producing states 
of the West is just that much waste land—desert, “parched 
and dry.” 


He don’t know that back in the foothills are meadows 
watered from the snow fields higher up—clear and cool and 
shaded with willows, aspen groves, pine and hemlock. He, 
the tourist, don’t know that in the trees birds nest, deer and 
elk feed there and make it their nursery in which to raise 
their young—there the range cow has her calf and the 
brood mare drops her foal. 


And so he comes, “The Tourist,” in his whirlwind 
visit to the West; stops at the corner drug store, gets a 
supply of 2-for-5-cent post cards to show what he passed 
through, up, or around as he brags to the home folks the 
number of miles he made per hour or how long it took him 
to drive from Salt Lake City to Elko. And if asked what 
he thought of Great Salt Lake and the salt flats, he’ll prob- 
ably say he made that at night and saw neither. 


Oh sure, he saw the landscaped Yellowstone and the 
Glacier national parks. He saw Bryce Canyon und the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, but the West—between the 
Snake and. the Humboldt rivers in northern Nevada, the 
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West back from the highway in the Rockies, the Cascades 
the Wasatch, and the Rubies—that was not for him. He 
wanted to make mileage; he did not come to see. Sure he 
would like to have seen the West as it was before Jin 
Bridger, Dave Longmire, Marcus Whitman, and Brigham 
Young, but when told that it was back up there in the foot. 
hills a few miles, he didn’t want to take the chances ¢f 
maybe scratching the varnish on his car. 


The world wonders at the number of accidents on the 
apparently safe highways of the country. I wonder if the 
fact that men want highway laws that grant them ther 
desires, rather than a highway law that will grant them 
their needs has anything to do with the accidents; or that 
they want laws that will permit them to do without being 
done by. 


The highways are safe, the curves are wide, the grades 
of the mountains are easy. The highway departments oj 
the states know what there is ahead. They don’t paint 
“Curve” on a board to decorate the country, and the curve 
sign ahead seen through the windshield is more to be feared 
than the highway patrol seen through the “rear’’ vision 
mirror. 


The cost of not seeing the highway patrol may cost the 
driver a visit to the court and a fine; the cost of not seeing 
or not believing the sign just ahead may cost a life, a new 
car or a trip back home in the “baggage coach” ahead. 
But as the sentence of the Court always comes after, never 
before an accident, the driver takes a chance on a hill he 
or she can’t see over, a curve they don’t know about or 4 
look around to see if the back seat riders are impressed 
with the front seat driving. 


The driver may not be able to time a timer or know 
where it is riding on the car; he or she may not know 4 
carburetor from a-carbuncle or a fan belt from a belt back 
of the ear—but he’ll drive—with the foot feed on the floor 
board all the way from Knowles to Wendover. 

If you must kill somebody, let it be you. 

If you must be a “road-hog” we’ll be glad when you'tt 

through. 

We'll write on your headstone good riddance to you. 

If you must kill somebody, let it be you. 


Peter Spraynozzle of Sheepfold 
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Grazing Service in the West 


Statement released by the Graz- 
ing Service of the Department of 
the Interior on July 12. 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, has been 
announced by Secretary of the In- 
jerior Harold L. Ickes as the new west- 
em headquarters for the Grazing Ser- 
vice as the first step toward relieving 
the congested situation in the National 
Capital gets under way. This announce- 
ment follows another recently made of 
the decision to move this Service, whose 
functions are peculiarly western, to 
some western headquarters, thereby 
making available additional office space 
for vital emergency activities in Wash- 
ington. 

“Salt Lake City is at the hub of the 
public range area administered by the 
Grazing Service,” Secretary Ickes stat- 
ed. “Within a radius of 500 miles of 
this point are most of the public graz- 
ing lands of the United States and by 
location of its offices at this point, the 
Grazing Service will be within easy 
reach of all of its field problems and 
much heretofore necessary travel from 
Washington headquarters to the field 
will be eliminated.” 

According to R. H. Rutledge, Direc- 
tor of the Grazing Service, outside 
approval of the removal of the grazing 
headquarters to the West has been in- 
stantaneous, strong, and real. Congres- 
sional leaders, western livestock associ- 
ations, and range users have endorsed 
the unprecedented move and have 
pledged complete support and coopera- 
tion. Confidence has been expressed in 
the satisfactory functioning under the 
decentralization plan. Users of the 
range will be encouraged to take their 
problems direct to the western head- 
quarters where they will receive prompt 
and effective action. 

Establishment of western headquar- 
ters for the Grazing Service will place 
that agency near to its field of activity 
and foster closer and more intimate 
relationships between the Service and 
the people of the range country. It will 
facilitate prompt attention to all range 
problems and assure an adequate pro- 
gram of conservation on public range 
lands whose products take on added and 
increased significance during the pres- 
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Break the worm’s 


Nobody knows how much worms 
reduce sheep profits every year. 
There is no doubt but that the 
figure is a staggering one. The 
worst of it is that the loss is big 
even in flocks where a conscien- 
tious attempt is made to control 
these parasites. 


We know that PTZ, our Phe- 
nothiazine worm remedy, will help 
you get worms under control—re- 
duce the havoc they cause almost 
to the vanishing point. PTZ re- 
moves six species of worms— 
stomach worm, lesser stomach 
worm, bankrupt worm, hookworm, 
large-mouthed bowel worm, and 
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grip with Pile 


nodular worm. Its active ingredi- 
ent, Phenothiazine, is the only ma- 
terial known to be effective against 
the nodular worm. 

This product is available in two 
forms for sheep—PTZ Pellets and 
PTZ Drench. PTZ is also sold in 
Powder form and can be given in 
the feed, but we recommend that 
sheep be treated individually with 
either the Pellets or the Drench 
for best results. 

Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess 
Dealer or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





ent wartime emergency. 

The work of the Grazing Service in 
the regulation of grazing use of public 
lands in grazing districts is peculiarly 
western work. All of the lands under 
its administration are west of the 100th 
meridian where the raising of livestock 
is an important industry in every com- 
munity. 

The Service operates on a decentral- 
ized basis with a regional office in the 
“public land” states of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming 
and a district office in each of the 57 
grazing districts established throughout 
these states and in California. In each 
grazing district is also a local advisory 
board composed of stockmen elected by 
the range users which cooperates with 
the Service in the control of grazing use 
and the conservation and development 
of range areas. 

The basis of the Grazing Service op- 
eration is control of the range through 
a system of licenses and permits to 
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resident stock owners who own or con- 
trol adjacent property upon which their 
provisional grazing privileges are based. 
Such licenses and permits are issued in 
keeping with the ability of the range 
to sustain a given number of livestock 
for a given season without damage to 
the forage resource. 

Before enactment of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, the land-conservation legisla- 
tion under which the Grazing Service 
operates, unregulated grazing on west- 
ern lands brought overuse and improper 
use as a natural consequence of com- 
petition for free range. This caused not 
only disruption in the western livestock 
industry but conflict on the range, and 
resulted in depleted ranges and toll in 
wind and water erosion. 

The Grazing Service will function as 
a unit in its western headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, its only contact with 
Washington being that of policy-making 
with the Secretary’s office and neces- 
sary contacts with other federal bureaus 
and members of Congress. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Meet Your Friends 
at the 


Hotel 
Ben Lomond 


in Ogden, Utah 


— 





Newly Air 
Conditioned 


Coffee Shop and 
Dining Room 


(The New Hotel at the 


Stockmen’s 
Headquarters 


Old Location) 








Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 
THE HEALY HOTEL 
Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 

















Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

®°4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 














Guy Toombes, Managing Director 











Wool Growers—Make the .. 


WILSON HOTEL 


Your Headquarters 
$1.00-$2.00 
FREE GARAGE 


FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS 


Harold Frank Roberts, Mgr. 











Stocker and Feeder 


The National Wool Growe 


Rail Rates and Rules 


By Chas. E. Blaine, Traffic Counsel 


ECENT decisions of the Interstate 
Commetce Commission, herein- 
after termed the Commission, are a sig- 
nal victory for the livestock producers. 
Therein, on interstate traffic the Com- 
mission required the 85 per cent rates 
previously prescribed by it on stocker 
and feeder livestock extended (a) to 
all points including public stock yards 
and public livestock markets, herein- 
after collectively termed public mar- 
kets, in the western district, also (b) as 
the western rate factors on such live- 
stock moving between points in said 
district and all points east thereof in 
what is commonly termed the eastern 
and southern districts. Thus, the 85 
per cent rates are universally applicable 
on all movements of stocker and feeder 
livestock in the western district. 

In addition, the Commission required 
the establishment and maintenance of 
the general diversion and reconsignment 
rules, hereinafter termed diversion, in 
connection with the 85 per cent rates at 
all points. 

Concurrent with the publication of 
such diversion rules, the rail lines are 
establishing sale-in-transit of stocker 
and feeder livestock at the 85 per cent 
rates at all points where the shippers 
or consignees will keep a complete and 
accurate record in a manner acceptable 
to and as required by the rail lines. 

In a conference between the rail lines 
and shippers in June at Chicago, the 
carriers decided to establish the diver- 
sion and sale-in-transit rules. How- 
ever, the majority of the lines also 
voted to renew their former and num- 
erous attempts before the Commission 
to have it fix a single scale of rates on 
both stocker-feeder livestock and live- 
stock ready for slaughter, hereinafter 
termed fat livestock. The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company, Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road Company and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany refused to join in such action. The 
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other carriers signified their intentioy 
to renew their efforts in this respect, 
Thereupon, the producers and livestock 
organizations of Texas, through their 
representative Chas. A. Stewart, the 
National Live Stock Marketing Asso. 
ciation, through its representative Lee 
J. Quasey, and the American National 
Live Stock Association and the Nation. 
al Wool Growers Association, through 
their traffic counsel, addressed the west. 
ern lines requesting that they desist 
from their intention to file further peti- 
tion with the Commission to secure a 
single scale of rates on these two separ- 
ate and distinct commodities. Some of 
the western state commissions, packers 
and others also addressed the carriers 
in like vein. Later the other western 
carriers decided not to file petition to 
secure a single scale of rates on stocker- 
feeder and fat livestock at the present 
time, but indicated that the subject may 
have their further consideration based 
on a year’s actual experience under the 
diversion and sale-in-transit rules. 


Generally, the 85 per cent rates were 
extended to public stock yards and pub- 
lic livestock markets in the western 
district November 15, 1940, and ex- 
tended to all points in the eastern and 
southern districts on April 1, 1941. 

The diversion and _sale-in-transit 
rules are published to become effective 
August 1, 1941. 


The recent decisions of the Commis- 
sion, and the voluntary establishment 
of sale-in-transit at the 85 per cent 
rates, also the carriers’ action in not 
filing further petition for single scale 
of rates are fully in accord with the 
position which the livestock producers 
have taken for many years. 

The action of the rail lines in estab- 
lishing sale-in-transit, also in deciding 
not to file petition for single scale of 
rates at this time, at least, is commend- 
able and of much importance to, and 
appreciated ‘by the livestock producers. 
The national livestock organizations, in 
their letter of July 7, so advised the 
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principal lines and further stated: 
That the establishment and maintenance 
of diversion and sale-in-transit rules on 
stocker and feeder livestock at the 85 per 
cent rates published to become effective 
August 1, 1941, will result in some increase 
in the traffic and the revenues of the rail 


lines. * 


* + * In this respect it is our information 
that the preponderance of the livestock 
moving by truck is fat livestock for rela- 
tively short hauls. Moreover, that such 
movement is due principally to two fac- 
tors, i. ¢., the more expeditious truck service 
and the high level of the rail charges. We 
note that the carriers, in some instances, 
have reduced the local rates on fat livestock 
to the public markets for distances of 500 
miles and under in order to meet motor- 
truck competition. However, we are not in- 
formed as to whether such reductions have 
resulted in any substantial return of the 
traffic to the rail lines. Based upon the 
recent report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which shows an in- 
creased movement of livestock by truck dur- 
ing the year 1940, it appears that the re- 
duced rates have not restored a material 
portion of the traffic to the rail lines. Thus, 
the increased movement by truck is appar- 
ently due to the more efficient truck service. 
We do not know whether the rail lines can 
improve their services to meet such truck 
operation. If so, we suggest that such action 
be taken immediately. 


Moreover, we believe that a substantial 
volume of livestock traffic will be restored 
and the railroad revenue thus increased, 
if the rail lines will (1) cancel the 5 per 
cent increase which became effective gen- 
erally March 28, 1938, in all instances where 
it is now applicable; (2) reduce the present 
long-time feeding or grazing-in-transit 
charges, which are generally 91% cents, to 
about 244 cents per 100 pounds; (3) estab- 
lish diversion and reconsignment and sale- 
in-transit on fat livestock at all public mar- 
kets without restriction as to origin terri- 
tory; (4) arrange to have feed furnished at 
actual cost plus a small margin of profit 
on shipments stopped for feed, water and 
rest under the 28-36 hour law. Our experi- 
ence is that the prices of such feed being 
charged the livestock shippers at the present 
time exceed the prices being received by 
the feed producers by varying amounts 
ranging as high as 400 per cent. We know 
that some livestock producers and shippers 
have diverted their traffic to the trucks due 
to this fact. 


If the rail lines have any suggestions as 
to how the livestock producers can further 
cooperate with them, please advise us and 
such information will be disseminated to our 
members. 
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Eastern Montana Ram Sale 


MILES CITY — WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
600 QUALITY RANGE AND STUD RAMS 


Columbias, Corriedales, Crossbreds, Rambouillets, 
Targhees 


From 


Ernest White, Kalispell, Montana 

Williams and Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Montana 
O. A. & Lester R. Schulz, Sheridan, Montana 
Chris Volquardsen, Bozeman, Montana 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
The Rambouillet Co., Bozeman, Montana 

O. D. Lampman & Son, Livingston, Montana 
George Selway, Divide, Montana 

Henry Yoppe, Eureka, Montana 


OFFICIAL 1941 COLUMBIA RAM SALE 


J. H. Bohling, Secretary — Miles City, Montana 
L. E. Sedgwick, Auctioneer N. A. Jacobsen, Clerk 





























SLwestock Operators 


MOST unusual ranch in Eastern Montana is now for sale. 

A completely balanced unit, well blocked out and con- 
taining over 145,000 acres—with fat producing native grasses, 
excellent hay and alfalfa lands, practical water developments, 
sheds, corrals and necessary buildings and equipment. 


This ranch is made to order for a large sheepman, and is 
equally adapted for cattle. It has.a carrying capacity of 
15,000 sheep or 3,000 cattle. 


Livestock prices are good, but range is hard to find these 
days, so write at once to: 


BOX 208, MILES CITY, MONTANA 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

















Sampson’s Range and Pasture “i Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool..... 8.00 
Ma t . P ° ° 
Sennnnth Watins desee Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... 5.00 
Forage Plants 5.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Klemme’s An American Grazier 
Range and Pasture 4.50 Goes Abroad 2.50 
For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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YOU CAN 


“ar Seal” 
SHEEP 


with the NEW Self-piercing 


TAMP-R-PRUF 





Does away with old-fashioned Ear-tag- 
ging, notching or branding. Provides 

sitive identification. Easy to apply. 
The smooth tube-lock greatly elimi- 


nates irritation and infection. Costs 
little. Used by hundreds of breeders. 


Write for price list and samples 

















One Dipping 
hills all 
TICKS |: 


‘¥ 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool ‘ 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $24.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.70 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The livestock rates, rules and regu- 
lations have been almost continually in 
litigation before the Commission since 
early in 1927. During this 14-year pe- 
riod the livestock producers have been 
repeatedly required to defend their 
rights and interest in long-drawn-out 
and expensive litigation. The voluntary 
action of the rail lines in establishing 
sale-in-transit at all points on stocker 
and feeder livestock at the 85 per cent 
rates is, we think, an indication that 
they are now willing to cooperate with 
the livestock producers for the mutual 
advantage of all concerned. Therefore, 
the livestock producers should, first, 
strictly adhere to the tariff provisions 
and, second, lend a sympathetic ear to 
the problems of, and cooperate with the 
rail lines whenever it is possible to do 
sO. 


In several past proceedings before 
the Commission the carriers have charg- 
ed the livestock producers with mis- 
describing fat livestock as stocker and 
feeder livestock in order to secure the 
85 per cent rates. However, it is grati- 
fying that the evidence taken through- 
out the several exhaustive investigations 
failed to show that any bona fide pro- 
ducers had knowingly and intentionally 
thus misdescribed their shipments. We 
are reasonably certain that the livestock 
producers will, in the future as they 
have in the past, correctly describe their 
shipments and thus avoid any cause for 
further litigation. 





Millions for Meat 
Advertising 


LANS for the continuation of the 
American meat industry’s adver- 
tising and sales program for a second 
year have been approved by the Board 
of Directors of the American Meat In- 


stitute. 

“The Department of Agriculture’s 
program of increased hog and pork pro- 
duction and disposal of surplus grass 
and grains through livestock emphasizes 
the desirability of and the necessity for 
continuing the general educational cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
meat,” the Institute states. “Experi- 
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ence derived from the first year of the 


program definitely indicates that the 
general public’s knowledge about meat 
already is vastly improved and that 
the industry can improve its situation 
through the continuation of its cam. 
paign.” 

In approving the plans for the second 
year of the program, the Institute's 
Board of Directors considered the fol- 
lowing pertinent facts: 


(1) The survey of consumer eating habits 
made by Elmo Roper, leading research ana- 
lyst, definitely has confirmed that the cam. 
paign’s theme of nutrition which embodies 
proteins, vitamins, and minerals (iron, cop. 
per, phosphorus, etc.) and the theme of 
thrifty cuts are sound. Since the average 
consumer of meat does not realize the high 
nutritive value of meat, advertising which 
tends to build demand along these lines has 
a definite news value. The American pub- 
lic is interested in nutrition and the place 
of meat in nutrition. In view of these facts, 
the Board has approved a program along the 
same general lines as that of the past year. 


(2) Protein starvation apparently occurs 
among people of the medium and higher 
income brackets as well as among those of 
the lower income brackets. Lack of knowl- 
edge about the nutritive value of meat and 
not lack of money keeps some people from 
eating more meat. Efforts of the industry 
during the coming year will be directed to- 
ward increasing meat consumption among 
people of these classes. 


(3) Cooperation from livestock produ- 
cers has been unusually enthusiastic since 
the campaign got under way almost a year 
ago. Producers have expressed appreciation 
and an anxiety to help wherever they can 
to promote further the themes of the pro- 
gram. 


(4) The progress which the educational 
program made during its first year empha- 
tically points out that people want to buy 
more meat if they know of good reasons 
for buying it. There is a necessity that the 
industry continue to create a greater desire 
on the part of the public to eat more meat 
as production expands, and to continue to 
eat more meat during the coming years. 

Media to be used during the coming 
year will include an extensive schedule 
of newspapers and leading national 
magazines, trade papers, and farm pa- 
pers, in addition to a wide use of bill- 
board advertising in key consuming 
areas throughout the country. 
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Some Observations on 
Australia 


(Continued from page 15) 


bush country in South Australia. The 
normal precipitation was about 7 inches 
a year, but during the first 914 months 
of 1940 the rainfall had totaled only 
seven tenths of one inch. He had al- 
ready lost 50 per cent of his lamb crop 
and said if it didn’t rain within 30 
days he would lose the other 50 per 
cent. It didn’t rain and I presume he 
lost the lambs. And yet when I saw 
sample bales of this fellow’s clip in 
Dalgety and Company’s big Adelaide 
warehouse, it was astounding what a 
beautiful, well-grown clip it was. Of 
course it was perfectly prepared for 
market, too. 


The Australian sheepman has to 
fight parasites just as the American 
wool grower does and for the most 
part the parasites are exactly the same 
ones that we have. In various sections 
he may find both kinds of stomach 
worms, liver fluke, Black disease, foot 
rot and all the other ills that ovine 
flesh is heir to. I think it would be 
safe to say, however, that over the 
country as a whole internal parasites 
are not so troublesome as they are in 
America as a whole, probably because 
Australia is drier. The Aussie dips his 
sheep religiously and therefore has few- 
er ticks or “keds.” The problem of fly 
strike is one which is very serious and 
may come at any time in the entire 
year, depending on the same old thing 
—if and when it rains. A great deal of 
research work has been carried on in an 
attempt to lick the blowfly and con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
developing repellents to prevent sheep 
from being struck, as well as curatives 
for struck sheep, but the Australian 


must still exercise eternal vigilance. 


Some of the Australian wool grower’s 
problems are of his own creation. The 
rabbit was a deliberate introduction 
that was to provide sport for a sport- 
loving people. The rabbit found the 
country much to his liking and in a few 
years multiplied to such astronomical 
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These Hanks Are as Near as Your 
Mall HO 


When you have checks to deposit, you can save time and avoid in- 
convenience by mailing them to one of these banks. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 


With branches at Ogden, Logan, Provo, Bingham, Magna, Rich- 
mond, Park City 


FIRST NATIONAL BANKS 
Of Salt Lake City 
With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


National Association 


With branches at Boise, Blackfoot, Emmett, Gooding, Hailey, Idaho 
Falls, Jerome, Montpelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, Payette, Poca- 
tello, Preston, Shoshone. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Members of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Ma t 











-$4.00 Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 

—— s Native American Forage ate Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 

PRamame BN FRG O ncvcccnccccccicsesevesstereceeeses 4.50 Abroad 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Association 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Niagara 
Yow KOLODIP 


KILLS TICKS AND LICE ON 
SHEEP AND LICE ON GOATS 


IN ONE DIPPING. 


One Dipping Eradicates the Existing 
Infestation and Continues to Kill 
Parasites for Several Months 


@ For the most effective and eco- 
nomical method of killing ticks and 
lice on sheep, and lice on goats, use 
Niagara NEW KOLODIP. This re- 
markable material eradicates the ex- 
isting infestation in one dipping and 
continues to kill parasites for sev- 
eral months following. NEW KOLO- 
DIP is not actively poisonous to man 
or animal ... and it does not injure 
wool when used in accordance with 
directions on the package. It is ef- 
fective when mixed with any kind of 
water. Start protecting your animals 
the economical NEW KOLODIP way, 
today. For easy handling, it comes 
packed in 8 pound fiber “pour spout” 
type cans, Each package makes 100 
gallons of effective swim. Six 8 
pound cans are packed in strong fiber 
shipping carton or 48 pounds total, 
sufficient NEW KOLODIP for 600 
gallons of swim. 


@ Because NEW KOLODIP contains 
Bentonite Sulphur, it p valu- 
able characteristics NOT found in any 
other animal dip. 








NIAGARA SPRAVER 


AND CHEMICAL CO,. Inc. 


Middleport, New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Canadian Associate . . . Niagara Brand 
Spray Co., Ltd. . . . Burlington, Ontario. 

















CREDIT AVAILABLE 

° for = 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen 

416 % 

INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 











figures that its census sounded like a 
New Deal appropriation. It ate up 
everything in sight, ruined good sheep 
country, started soil erosion, and drove 
a lot of good people out of business. 
I was told that not so long ago it was 
actually a serious question which would 
survive, the man or the rabbit, and it 
looked as if the rabbit might win. The 
entire Commonwealth made an all-out 
effort, a blitzkrieg that lasted for years 
before man established his supremacy. 
There are now something like 250,000 
miles of rabbit-proof fence in Australia 
erected and maintained at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Local 


boards called Pasture Protection Boards 


are given rather broad powers in deal- 
ing with all pasture problems that af- 
fect the community as a whole and 
rabbits are included in this category. 
If any land owner gets careless with 
his rabbit population the job of getting 
rid of them may be done by the public 
agency and charged to the land owner. 
Rabbit drives, shooting, poisoning, and 
digging them out are all practiced. The 
Australian doesn’t worry over the sup- 
ply of rabbit fur for Stetson hats in 
our U.S. A. 


Foxes, also introduced for sport, lived 
up to the Biblical admonition—“Be ye 
fruitful,” and now are in some sections 
a serious pest. One Polwarth breeder 
in Victoria told me his losses from foxes 
ran about 7 per cent a year. 

Spineless cactus or “pear” was 
brought in to solve the feed problem on 
certain lands addicted to drought. Tak- 
ing a lesson from the rabbit, the pear 
ran out of bounds and soon ruined a 
couple of hundred thousand acres of 
fine land. Australian scientists, how- 
ever, scored a bull’s eye on this pest by 
introducing a plant parasite called “cac- 
toblastis” that blasted the pear almost 
out of existence and reclaimed the land. 

Native varmints are not serious. The 
“dingo” or wild dog is not nearly so 
serious a problem as the coyote is to- 
day in this country. Kangaroos, once 
slaughtered by the millions, are now 
protected in most states by hunting 
laws. They occasionally get too num- 
erous in certain sections and have to 
be thinned out. Most Australians do 
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not want the kangaroo completely deg. 
mated. The emu or Australian ostrich 
does more damage to fences than ty 
sheep feed. They are easily deal 
with when they get too numerous, 


In looking back over what I haye 
written I am concerned over leaving 
the impression that Australia is not 
much of a place, and I do not want ty 
leave that impression. The best sections 
of it are very good indeed. Country 
that will support two or three sheep 
to the acre on unirrigated land with 
practically no supplemental feeding js 
good country—a lot better than most 
of ours. The trouble is that such excel. 
lent areas constitute only a very small 
fraction of Australia as a whole, and 
a large proportion of the Common. 
wealth is almost uninhabited by white 
men. 

The desirability of any country de- 
pends on more than soil fertility and 
climate. To a great extent it depends 
on the kind of people who live in it. 
We have deserts in Wyoming and Ne- 
vada and Utah and some in California 
but in all these places the people who 
inhabit them are among the finest in 
the land. It’s the same way in Aus- 
tralia. That country will probably 
never have an enormous population, 
will never have much water nor a great 
deal of highly productive land. But it 
is a good country because the people 
who live there are a superior breed. 
Very probably in any “civilized” na- 
tion (if there is such a thing) open- 
minded foreigners can find some things 
better than they find at home, some 
not so good. The Australian has better 
sheep than we have and that is an im- 
portant thing. The coffee he drinks is 
not merely bad—it’s simply terrible, 
but that isn’t very important. He 5s 
far more law abiding than Americans 
are and that really is important. His 
small-town hotels are equipped with 
paper-thin mattresses put on imitation 
bed springs made like wire netting but 
he’s used to it and thinks he is com- 
fortable, so it doesn’t matter. He ‘s 
kind and generous, hospitable and 
thoughtful (except in a fight) and that 
matters a lot. In the winter time he 
lights a tiny fire in the fireplace, opens 
all the windows and doors, and imagines 
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ie ig warm in a temperature of 58 or 
s) degrees. You can’t find a conven- 
ence plug in all Australia for your elec- 
ric razor and you have to take your 
ym at the common bath rooms in the 
otels. Send your suit out to be pressed 
bnd it may come back to you done up 
in a roll, badly needing another press- 
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1S not ing. Et cetera, et cetera. As a result of 
a to aving gone through all these terrible 
eCtions 


hardships of travel in Australia I now 
feel exactly as you would if you had 
ade the same trip—ready to do it all 
wer again. It’s really a swell country. 
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E hair of wool growers “did bris- 
ry de- F1 te” upon their heads when they 
y and fieard the following statement coming 
pends i, over the air-waves on May 26 as a 
in it, prt of News Time program of the 
d Ne. Sperry Flour Company: 


fornia : 

s who — The fact that “things are seldom what 

- . [they seem” doesn’t worry us . . . sometimes. 
In ; 


At the recent Farm Chemurgic Conference 
Aus- ayoung lady posed to show how modern 
bably synthetics fit into the clothes picture. Her 
ation, dress was made of cellulose, her stockings 
great f nylon composed of coal, water and ee 
ut it Her costume jewelery was fashioned o 
. casein plastics, a milk derivative. Her shoes 
eople Frere synthetic leather. And she used a 
reed. plastic vanity case made from pine stumps. 


” Mae Well, for clothes, synthetics are fine and 
Open- Fdandy. But how 2bout breakfast hot cakes? 
hings 
some 
etter 


It won’t happen again, the Sperry 
Flour Company promises, through EF. 
(. Outman, district manager of the 


re: company at Ogden, Utah, to whom the 
ks is 

: matter was referred. He wrote on 
rible, 

Te is jily 25: 


icans — Our advertising agency tells us although 
His [!semed to them at the time that these lines 
: would be a very interesting commercial 
with “lead-in”? : ig : 
= ead-in” they admit that it is obvious that 
ation complaint might be justified and assure us 
t but that they will be very careful in the future. 


com: I We will appreciate it if you will pass 


€ %S [itis information on * * * that the Sperry 
and Flour Company would never, for the slight- 
that §** teason, say or do anything intentionally 
tht might be harmful to any person or 
stoup of persons and you may rest assured 
pens fftht we stand willing at all times to coop- 
tate with you. 


e he 


ines 
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CONSIGN YOUR LIVESTOCK SHIPMENTS 
To 


ROBERTS BROS. & ROSE 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


Buyers and Sellers of Livestock 
at the 


UNION STOCK YARDS OMAHA, NEB. 


We Invite Your Business 











ANOTHER ONE FOR THE BOOK! 


In June a new all-time mark was set up for sheep sales made for that 
month. During July a new all-time mark was established for sheep sold in 
any month. . 


OGDEN REPRESENTS A BUYERS’ AND SELLERS’ MARKET 
LOCATED IN THE WESTERN PRODUCING AREAS. LAMBS 
MAKE AN EXCELLENT APPEARANCE AFTER A SHORT MOVE- 
MENT TO MARKET. RAIL SERVICE TO OGDEN IS RAPID AND 
LAMBS SELL WITH A MINIMUM OF SHRINK. 
SMART GROWERS ARE TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
THE EXCELLENT CENTRAL MARKETING MACHIN- 
ERY OFFERED AT OGDEN TO INCREASE THEIR 
NET PROFITS. 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 
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2 PRINTERS 

of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 





Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 8-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
$-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 





PRINTING PLATES 





A, ONE OR MORE COLORS 


158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
me PHONE 3-8564 


For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
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OLD PROCESS 
(Toasted) 


SOYBEAN 
OIL MEAL 


or 


PELLETS 


Ask us for prices. 


STANDARD 


SOYBEAN MILLS 


Centerville, lowa 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Soybean Products & Mixed Feeds 
For Livestock & Poultry 


A Feed For Every Purpose 








PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 





Ogden 








Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 20) 


CALIFORNIA 
Shandon, San Luis Obispo County 


In this Lower San Joaquin Valley we 
have had more feed this year than in 
any year since 1890; there is more, in 
fact, than will be used. Most of our 
lambs are sold fat right here at home, 
12 cents having been paid for them. 
Nine cents took the feeder end. 

We are paying our herders $80 1 
month as against $70 last year. The 
rise in costs of camp supplies amounts 
to 30 per cent. 

Chris Twisselman 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were near or somewhat 
above normal through the month, while 
precipitation was light and scattered as 
a rule. Near the close of the month it 
was rainy or showery in northeastern 
counties, but much of the state, espe- 
cially in the West, needs rain in the 
drier sections. However, pasturage has 
continued good and livestock are doing 
well everywhere. 


Eureka, Eureka County 


We have had hot weather since July 
1, but the range feed is much greener 
than at the same time (the 25th) in 
the two previous years. I consider the 
quality and quantity of the feed good 
on the summer range. 

Most of the fat lambs raised here are 
sold to order buyers, and the percentage 
handled that way is increasing. Up to 
the present 814 to 9 cents has taken 
mixed lots of fat and feeder lambs, and 
while there have been no recent sales 
of whitefaced ewe lambs, they are talk- 
ing 10 cents. 

All the wool is sold or consigned. 

Herders are getting $85 a month 
here, compared to $75 last year, and 
costs of camp supplies are 20 per cent 
higher. 

Coyote numbers are about the same 
as in other years. We were given a good 
government trapper from September to 
March so there is about the usual num- 
ber of pups coming along now. 
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grazing on the nationa! forests and; Th 
the Taylor grazing districts is slow is $7 
improving and some day may be ok. last 

Handley Brothers of ¢é 


UTAH cat 


taxes 
Temperatures were mostly well abo B 


normal, the only cool spell of noi Nati 
coming during the closing week. Ligh worl 
local traces or sprinkles of rain wei pine 
of occasional occurrence, but the olf N 
rain of consequence over much of tif woo 
state was during the last week or te this 
days. Pastures dried out somewhat i 
northern counties, but were revived bj 
the rains. Elsewhere feed has contin’ 
ued good and livestock are doing wel— y 


Richfield, Sevier County re 
icic 

Feed conditions are the best in tweng resu 
ty years (August 5). The number off bee 
lambs saved per 100 ewes is at leas ing 
10 per cent above last year’s record tion 
and the 10-year average for the district in t 
in fact. Prices paid on feeder lam\y 
bulk at 9 to 9% cents. 

Wool is generally reported lighter bug 
better in this vicinity this year, and %f tim 
per cent of it has been sold or conf iro 
signed. On the wool sold prices rag in 
from 30 to 36 cents. lar 

Sheepherders’ wages are 15 per cenif hu 
higher this year at $75 than they wereg on 
last and camp supplies are also wf wh 
from 12 to 15 per cent. ! 

The coyotes are less numerous thang cor 
a year ago, a situation believed to kg ; 
accounted for by better and more cof the 
operation between the government anif ers 
sheepmen. 

It would be a big help to the live-§ br 
stock raisers if both the Grazing ani be 
Forest services would eliminate exces a 
sive details and needless regulation. 

O. C. Snow 


Monroe, Sevier County 


Weather and feed conditions have§ o 
been very good, much better than ing We 
the last two or three years (August 5).§ lo 

Feeder lambs are being contractelf ha 
at 9 and 94 cents. While there haveg 0 
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been no sales of fat lambs here yet, it 
has now become the custom to sell 
about 75 per cent of them at the ranch, 
, practice which is growing all the 
time. 

The regular rate of pay for herders 
i $75 a month, $10 more than it was 
ast year. We find also that the cost 
of camp supplies is up 10 to 15 per 
cent, and we are also paying higher 
taxes and larger forest grazing fees. 

Both the Grazing Service and the 
National Forest Service are doing good 
work but I think they should be com- 
bined under one head for best results. 

Not more than 10 per cent of the 
wool clip is still held by producers in 
this district. 

Leonard Tuft 


COLORADO 


Warm, showery weather prevailed, 
most of the state having received bene- 
ficial amounts of precipitation. As a 
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result, pasturage and range feed have 
been plentiful, and livestock are mak- 
ing good gains in practically all sec- 
tions. Wild-hay cutting is approaching, 
in the higher valleys. 


Craig, Moffat County 


Range conditions are excellent at this 
time (July 18). Our lamb crop was 
from 15 to 25 per cent above last year’s 
in number saved, and while no fat 
lambs have been contracted, $9 per 
hundred is the present contract price 
on feeders and $10 per hundred on 
whitefaced ewe lambs. 

All of the wool has been sold or 
consigned. 

All operating costs are higher than 
they were last year. Wages for herd- 
ats range from $60 to $80 a month. 

With good weather conditions for 
breeding the past season, coyotes have 
been able to keep their numbers at or 
above those of last year. 

Art Thompson 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were somewhat below, 
of very near normal until the closing 
week which was warmer. Showers were 
local in character, yet all sections have 
had enough rain to furnish ample feed 
m the range. As a result, livestock in 
all sections are making good gains. 














WESTERN SHEEP GROWERS 
PREPAREDNESS IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE HOUR 





JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


IS PREPARED 


With a complete, capable and thoroughly experienced sales organiza- 
tion at all the leading Market Centers to satisfactorily handle your con- 
signments. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


DENVER and OGDEN 
and 
Nine other Leading Markets 





Unbiased Market Advice and Information Free Upon Request. 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and res 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete informatio. ° 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exch Buildi Kansas City, Mo. 














WORLD FAMOUS 


“HOME ON THE RANGE” North Salt Lake 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


1941 MODEL i 

‘GREATLY THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
OD deci “aia LIVESTOCK MARKET 

$75 per —— 

in ee o 

ecgel Ae Why not market your livestock 
ise eo wom thru bonded Commission Firms 
coo taasbe, who have experienced sales- 
—— men to secure you the Top Dol- 
| by car oF sade lar for your cattle, hogs and 
size bed, G. sheep thru competitive bidding? 





_ _ W. stove, cup- 
“““4 board, table, 


bins, drawers, For the best of service bill your 

arge frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., ‘ 

100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. shipments to Feed at North Salt 

mum on the usual automobile Lake. Our day and night crews 
Write for literature are always ready to serve you. 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 








cone See ee SALT LAKE UNION 








STOCK YARDS 











NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 














ARIZONA 


Most of the month was warm, or had 
normal temperatures, but the last week 
was comparatively cool. Rains were 
scattered, confined chiefly to eastern 
counties, until the closing week when 
they were more general. Ranges are 
improving, and still furnish plenty of 
feed; and livestock are mostly in good 
condition. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed most 
of the time, the last week being warm- 
er than the rest of the month. Occa- 
sional showers occurred, and as a result 
pasturage has been satisfactory. Live- 
stock are thus doing well in nearly all 
sections. 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR JULY, 1941 
(Preliminary) 


Arizona 
California .. 
Colorado ... 
Idaho . 
Montana 
Nevada .......... 
New Mexico .... 
Oregon ......... 
South Dakota ... 
Texas ... 
ped 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 


stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is ib] fore, that a particular 


area in. any = Pe may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 


age figure. 








Westport, skin and dress it, and with 
the aid of a man named Baker, carry 
the carcass to the latter’s house. The 
matter was reported by Mrs. Neitz to 
Mr. Thompson’s son, and Snuffin was 
arrested when the Sheriff found the 
meat at the Baker house the next day. 

Snuffin was convicted by the court 
but granted probation. Under the 
terms of the probation, which is for a 
five-year period, the defendant was 
restrained from using intoxicating 
liquor, violating any laws, and from 
leaving the County of Mendocino with- 
out written consent of the Probation 
Officer. He was further required to 
serve a period of thirty days in the 
county jail and to pay the County of 
Mendocino the sum of $100 at the rate 
of $5 a month. 


The National Wool 


The reward to Mrs. Neitz was 
by the California Association ogg 
its special reward fund. 





New 1941 Rambouillet To, 


NEW 1941 top in Rambouiij 
prices was set at the West Te 
Rambouillet Sale at Eden on Aug 
5, when $1,025 was paid by M, 
McVay of Eden for a ram entered} 
Dempster Jones of Ozona. A John§ 
Madsen ewe was bid by R. O. Shel 
field of San Angelo to $110, said to} 
the highest price paid for a ewe thi 
year. 
For the sale as a whole, 209 ram 
made an average of $69.70 and ? 
ewes averaged $45. 








Advertisers’ Index 











Reward Paid By California 


Association in Sheep Stealing 
Case 


REWARD of $100 was paid by 


the California Wool Growers 
Association on August 1 to Mrs. Alice 
Neitz of Westport, California, for giv- 
ing information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of Ed Snuffin for steal- 
ing sheep. 
Mrs. Neitz saw Snuffin kill a sheep 
in the flock of Ira Thompson, also of 


COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS 





Ahlander Manufacturing Co 
EARTAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


William Cooper & Nephews. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Security Seal Co. 


FEEDS AND FEED YARDS 

















Globe Mills 
Morris Feed Yards................ 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 
Standard Soybean Mills... 














HELP WANTED 





King Bros. Co 
HOTELS 


Ben Lomond Hotel 
Healy Hotel 
Utah Hotel 
Wilson Hotel 

















MARKETING AGENCIES 


John Clay & Co 
National Livestock Marketing Association 
Roberts Bros. 





& Rose... 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Armour & Co 
First Security Bank 

Paragon Printing Co 
Salt Lake Engraving Co. 
Utah L. S. Production Credit Assn 
Utah State Fair. 




















RANCHES 


Box 36, Leadore, Idaho.. 
Box 208, Miles City, Montana 
Box 556, Evanston, Wyoming 
Sheep Ranch Wanted 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock YardB..................-.-sccc---ces0 Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yard3............-......:c.c..-cccsscscocss Cover 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co 2 
Ogden Union Stock Yards.. SEE TE 53 
Omaha Union Stock Yards... _.Cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards.... - 55 


























Houghton Woo! Co 
Pacific Wool Growers Sees 
ee nr et 





SHEEP 
CORRIEDALES 


American gene Association. 
Corriedale, Ine. .............. 

King Bros. Co 
J. W. Matthews ficacziacs 
Malcolm Moncreiffe (Polo Ranch)... ied 
National Corriedale Sheep Association... 








CROSSBREDS AND RANGE SHEEP 


Cunningham Sheep Somaere: 
S G. S. Hubbard & Sons... 
= 


. W. McClure... 
MISCELLANEOUS 


American & Delaine Merino Record Assn...... 
American Shropshire Registry Assn............. ' 
American Southdown Breeders Assn 

TE ONIN ncccass ccc ciccsccessatica skiacooysidasssicdion 


HAMPSHIRES 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn............. 
Canadian Pacific Railway..........................- 
H. Fine 


Foothills Farm 
R. W. 





Malcolm Moncreiffe (Polo Ranch). 
Mt. Haggin Land and : ee Oa. 
Straloch Farm. ......... : 


RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn........ 
Voyle Bagley F 
Ephraim Rambouillet Breeders... 

Wynn S. Hansen uA 

King Brothers Company. 

John K. Madsen Eembooiliat Farm... 

Nielson Bros. Sheep C 








RAM SALES 


Eastern Montana Ram Sale.......... = 
National Ram Sale... Saunas 


SUFFOLKS 


American Suffolk Sheep Society........ 
Michael Barclay 
ogy Pacific Railway 
le ine 
Fairfield Stock Farm... 
Walter P. Hubbard... 
ae age Suffolk Sheep / “Association... 
S. O'Neil... a 
Buffolicds te 7 es aN 
omas & Patrick.. ret : 
Waldo Hills Stock Farm................. : 














